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CODE OF ETHICS 


National Retatl Credit cbhssoctation 
NATIONAL IN NAME - - INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE 


' 'To encourage the broadest use of consumer credit consistent 
with sound business principles and the welfare of the com- 
munity. 


J To protect the interests of credit granters and customers 
alike by obtaining credit reports on all applicants for credit, 
by reporting to the credit bureau unsatisfactory credit ex- 


periences and by declining to sanction unsafe credit risks. 


5 To educate the public in the proper use of credit, as a rela- 
tion of mutual trust, and to the value of establishing and 


maintaining good credit records. 


4 To counsel and protect customers against the tragedy of 


going into debt beyond their ability to pay; to safeguard 
their credit standing by requiring payments according to 


agreement. 


LZ To cooperate wholeheartedly with other credit granters in 
e . . . . . 
matters of credit policies and credit terms affecting the 
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business welfare of the community and the public good. 
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The Credit Bureau-- Your First Assistants 


Regardless of all other personnel turnover in your 
office or business, did you ever stop to think that your 
first assistant in the extension of credit is always at your 
service? Nearly 200,000 retail merchants, banks, insur- 
ance companies, professional firms, etc., use the Credit 
Bureaus of North America as their first assistants. 





Just like the gunner’s helper, it is always on the job! 
It never creates a personnel problem of absenteeism or 
replacement. Insure its continued service as your credit 
assistant by checking every credit request through its 
reporting department. 





Assocatep Crenit Bureaus ve America 


INOTOUVURPFPVRA TES 


“An Association of Credit Bureaus Since 1906” 


1218 OLIVE-ST. ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


The National Retail Credit Association contributes this space monthly as a courtesy to its members of the 
Associated Credit Bureaus of America. 
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Warning... 





Stop These Thieves-Forgers-Impostors 





N RECENT YEARS The Crepir Wor tp has 
not included warnings on bogus check passers 
because this service is so ably handled by the 
William J. Burns International Detective Agency, 
New York, N. Y. However, we have been re- 
quested by the Post Office Department, Bureau 
of the Chief Inspector, St. Louis Division, to issue 
this warning on two hall letter box thieves and 
bogus check passers due to the magnitude of their 
operations since 1939, 

‘Lhe Post Office Inspector has given us a five-page 
mimeographed list of bogus checks these two have passed 
since 1939. Strangely enough, almost all of the stores 
in which these checks were passed are the principal stores 
in the various cities, and are members of the National 
Retail Credit Association. The list shows that since 
1939, 163 bogus checks were passed, totaling $4,630.37 
in 28 cities, located in 18 states. 
in 1941. 
checks were also passed, and not reported to the Post 
Office Department. Pictures of these two people are 
not available. 


No checks were passed 
We have no way of knowing how many bogus 


Parts of two checks passed are reproduced below. 
Photostats of other checks, which the Post Office In- 
spector let us examine, showed that they were written by 
the same person. This reproduction is being used through 
the courtesy of the William J. Burns International De- 
tective Agency. They included a warning on these bad 
check operators on the first page of their Protective 
Magazine for Merchants and Affiliated Credit Bureaus, 
in April, 1945. 

Their plan of operation follows: 
from a hall mail box containing a statement of account 
from a retail store. The man, and sometimes the woman, 


A letter is stolen 
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presents the check with the statement to the cashier’s 
window of the store, and pretends that he is the customer. 
He tenders a che¢k which is made out in the name of a 
fictitious second person, and made payable to the cus- 
tomer. The bogus check is made out for an amount in 
excess of the bill, and the offender receives the difference 
in cash. Sometimes, the check will be made out in favor 
of the company with the customer’s name as the maker. 

The man is about 47 years of age, height 5’ 6”, weight 
160 pounds, stocky build, neatly dressed, dark com- 
plexioned, and hair beginning to gray. The woman is 
about 40 years of age, height 5’ 3”, weight 110 pounds, 
slender; brunette, hair beginning to gray, and does not 
have a very good countenance. 

Have your cashiers study the illustrations thoroughly, 
and warn them to be on the look-out for these two per- 
sons. Note especially how the top of the “M”’ is square 
in “Milton” and “Mays.” With this peculiarity in mind, 
your cashiers should have no difficulty in identifying 
these bogus checks. Special arrangements should be 
made beforehand to cause the apprehension of the 
offenders, as they will leave immediately upon any in- 
dication that the cashier is suspicious. 

It is possible that these two persons have legitimate 
positions traveling around the country, and work this 
scheme only as a side line. On the other hand, they may 
be making their living exclusively by this method, and 
travel from coast to coast at the expense of retailers. 

If either of the offenders are taken into custody by 
your local police department, please communicate with 
the Post Office Inspector in Charge, New Federal Build- 
ing, St. Louis 1, Missouri, or the William J. Burns In- 
ternational Detective Agency, 101 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. wee 
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ALL-PURPOSE 
STICKER 


YOU HELP IN THE 
WAR EFFORT & 


When! 





1 
1 
1 
' 
! 
1 
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| 
' 
You shop during the hours when 1 
stores and transportation are : 
less crowded. \ 
You buy carefully, eliminatinoe : 
returns and exchanges. ' 
i 

! 

] 

! 

! 

1 

i 

' 

1 

' 

! 
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You do not make unreasonable 
requests for delivery or other 
services. 


You use your charge account 
and pay promptly. 


i) 
2 
6 You take packages with you. 
o 
5 


Here’s a grand All-Purpose Sticker 
with a message that appeals to the 
customer’s spirit of cooperation. 
Printed in dark blue ink on golden- 
rod gummed paper and boxed in 
quantities of 1,000 each. Order by 
number (D-5) from your local 
Credit Bureau or National Office. 


Only $200 a thousand 
~>6" 
National Retail Credit Association 











Shell Building St. Louis 3, Mo. 


For any make 
of typewriter 


Cost You less Through 
Burroughs Discount Purchase Plans 


Burroughs ribbons are manufactured from 
ine fabrics and inks, to exacting specifi- 
cations determined by Burroughs’ years of 
experience in the business machine field. 
A range of colors and color combinations 
for all makes of typewriters. as well as 
for other types of busi hi 
Save 10% to 40% on your various ribbon 
costs through Burroughs Discount Purchase 
Plans. Call your local Burroughs office for 
complete details, or write Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company. Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR BUSINESS MACHINES 











Cashing Checks 


Is a Form of Credit Extension 


Clarence E. Wolfinger 


OME TIME AGO, a number of retailers in 

one of our largest cities lost more than $3,000 
in their eagerness to cash checks for someone they 
did not know. Strangely enough, the checks 
were drawn on an out-of-town bank that did not 
exist; they were made out by a fictitious firm, 
signed by a fictitious officer, and the only honest 
thing about the entire check was the failure to in- 
clude the address of the nonexistent firm. Of 
course, such a firm as this could not have an ad- 
dress, but these manipulators were honest in this 
particular—no attempt was made to falsify this 
part of the transaction. It was a well-designed 
check, however, having all the appearances of a 
pay roll check—number of days and hours of 


work, gross earnings, deductions and the net: 


amount due. All this was typed in regular form, 
including the social security number of the payee. 
The amount was perforated with a-protector de- 
vice to make the check appear genuine. 


Cashing Checks No Trouble 


Apparently this operator had no trouble in cashing 
these checks. All he had to do was to go into a busy 
store, make a $5.00 purchase, offer his social security 
card and a draft registration card from out of town, and 
he promptly received the merchandise and approximately 
$60.00 in cash. 

This brings up the problem of whether we are not 
a little too eager to accept checks from individuals at 
If this 
same person were to come in and ask for $60.00 worth 
of credit, and want to walk out with it in two or three 
minutes, we certainly would want some semblance of 


their face value without proper investigation. 


credit checking before parting with the merchandise. If 
we exchanged $60.00 worth of merchandise for a check 
which later proved to be of no value, we would have a 
partial offset in the profit which should have been made 
on the sale. When we give a very small amount of 
merchandise and the balance in cash, we have no off- 


CLARENCE E. WOLFINGER is Credit Man- 
ager, Lit Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa., and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of District 12 of the N.R.C.A. 
He is also Chairman of our Credit and Collec- 
tion Procedure Committee. 

The cashing of checks has become an im- 
portant function in retail stores due to the 
large number of Government checks being 
issued at the present time. Read this timely 











article on this subject which Mr. Wolfinger 
wrote exclusively for The CREDIT WORLD. 
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setting markup. If we are unwilling to pass out $60.00 
worth of credit without the proper checking, shouldn’t 
we be a little more careful when we pass out cash? 
Many stores have set up special departments for the 
cashing of checks, and broadcast this service through 
advertising within and without the store. In some cases 
a fee is charged, and in other cases checks are cashed 
without charge. The benefit to the store from this 
special service is the possibility of converting into sales 
part of the money which is paid out to the payee. It 
is not necessary that the person who cashes the check 
have an account with the store, and the services are gen- 
erally made available to any who presents a check to be 
cashed. This reminds me of the story of the little corner 
vendor who had a stand next to a bank where he sold 
magazines, newspapers, snacks and hot dogs. He was a 
smart businessman, too, and when someone came to him 
late one afternoon and asked him if he would be good 
enough to cash a check, he said it would be against his 
agreement. The bank whose property adjoined his 
place of business had made an agreement with him that 
if he wouldn’t cash checks, they wouldn’t sell hot dogs. 
Before we part with our Uncle Sam’s “coin-of-the- 
realm,’ we should be able to satisfy ourselves through 
positive identification that the person who is cashing the 
check is properly entitled to the money. Most of these 
fraudulent check operators are sufficiently clever with 
identification to have everything that is necessary for a 
hurried job. In other words, sometimes too much iden- 
tification may be a signal for caution, particularly for a 
quick getaway. It is not difficult to secure social 
security cards for -identification purposes. Beware of 
after-banking-hour transactions, particularly, and _ insist 
on personal ideftification. Scrutinize carefully the per- 
son who is cashing the check, all the identification that 
is offered, and carefully examine the check itself. Be 
sure that there are no erasures on the checks or on the 
identification. Carefully scrutinize 
pay roll checks, and become familiar with the forms of 


Watch 


Take your time. 


checks of the various concerns in your locality. 
out-of-town items. 
Know Your Endorser 


All of the standards for cashing pay roll checks should 
be applied to Government checks. These checks, drawn 
on the Treasurer of the United States, have imprinted 
in bold type on the face of the check, below the name of 
the paye—“KNOW YOUR ENDORSER—RE- 
QUIRE IDENTIFICATION.” Some Government 
checks, particularly widows’ pension checks, are made 
out in a restrictive form, and the guarantee of this en- 
dorsement subjects the person who cashes the check to 
additional responsibilities. 

Just as the counterfeiter usually fails to take into 
consideration all of the finer details of the genuine arti- 
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cle, so these bogus check operators are often insufficiently 
acquainted with banking practices, and make very glar- 
ing mistakes when having these checks imprinted. Each 
check should be examined to ascertain whether a firm 
of the name represented on the check is in existence. If 
the check is drawn on a local bank, the telephone direc- 
tory or city directory would be very valuable in this 
respect. Be sure that the bank named is one that really 
exists. This can be found out from the directory, too. 

See that the check has not been tampered with, and 
if and when you decide to cash the check, write all of 
the identification on the back of the check itself. Be 
sure you have the address of the person for whom the 
check is cashed, and that this ties up with the address 
given in the identification. Ask for the address of the 
maker of the check, if it does not appear on the check. 
The check should always be endorsed in your presence. 
If it is already endorsed, have the payee write his name 
again before the check is cashed, and do not be afraid 
of the person who is always in a hurry. Do not be 
rushed into a hurried approval. Compare the signature 
on the check with that on the identification. Signature 
or photographic passes are good identification, but even 
these can be falsified. Insufficient identification is not 
necessarily a danger signal, but anything which would 
delay a hurried approval is undesirable to the touch-and- 
Zo artist. 


Checks Cashed After Banking Hours 


Of course, these checks are seldom presented at a time 
when one might have the opportunity to call the bank 
and inquire about the check. You can always be certain 
that this type of operator generally shows up after bank- 
ing hours. If cne check is drawn on an out-of-town 
bank, many other problems present themselves which 
should be considered, and caution should be exercised, 
particularly in cashing out-of-town checks. Exchanging 
United States money for an obligation drawn on a dis- 
tant bank is an arrangement in which you give cash for 
an item which is uncollected funds to you and to your 
bank. In other words, the check is not of any monetary 
value until it is paid by the bank on which it is drawn. 
Local checks do not present as much of a problem in this 
respect because many of them are cleared the next day 
through the local clearinghouse, but on out-of-town 
checks, sometimes a week elapses between the date that 
the check is cashed and that on which the funds are 
available to the depositor. On the other hand, it would 
seem to be much safer to cash a check drawn on a bank 
far removed from your city for someone that you know 
and have done business with for a long time, than to 
cash a check on a bank next door for someone whom 
you have never seen before. 

While discussing out-of-town checks, it might be in 
order to call attention to the fact that should the check 
be drawn on a Canadian bank, it would be subject to 
a collection charge and possibly a reduction in American 
dollars if it is payable in Canadian funds. Likewise, 
there are a few banks in the United States, not many in 
number, however, whose checks are subject to exchange 
charges. 

The amount of the purchase and the type of merchan- 
dise which is bought should also be given consideration. 


The operator grabs at the first thing that is available in 
order to make a quick getaway, and gain sufficient time 
to fleece some other victim. Many of these purchases are 
hastily selected. What I am trying to say is that the 
article is not chosen with the degree of care which the 
ordinary buyer might be expected to assume if he were 
selecting the article for actual use. This bogus operator 
does not care what he buys. He is just buying some- 
thing. 

Much can be done toward stopping the passer of 
bogus checks, if we go back to the thought of using the 
same care in handling the cashing of a check as we 
would if we were extending credit for a like amount. 
If we look on these transactions in this way, we may be 
able to save ourselves from some of the operations of 
these people who every once in a while make a cleanup 
in selected communities. (See the Warning on Page 2 
of this issue of The Creprr Wor.p.) Our business-get- 
ting outlook should not be decreased, as we still want all 
the business we can obtain, but we want profitable busi- 
ness. Do not be suspicious of every one, but be careful 
of strangers. 


Transactions Which Need Watching 

There are two different kinds of transactions which 
need watching: First, the operator who has bogus 
checks imprinted and uses these to insert his name or any 
other fictitious name; second, those checks stolen from 
mailboxes or individuals, together with personal papers 
and other identification. In the first case, the check 
itself is fictitious. In the second case, the check is 
genuine, but the individual who cashes it is not the one 
entitled to the funds. 

Should you be unable to cash a check which may be 
presented, it might be well to notify your neighbor 
stores, or credit bureau. This would be particularly 
valuable if the transaction had the appearance of fraud. 

Keep in mind at all times that there are many people 
in this world who do not know where their next check 


is coming from, or when their last check is coming back. 
kr 





Warning 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD warns that 
stolen war bonds have been cashed by alleged thieves 
who secured a social security account number card in 
the name of the owner of the bonds, and used the card 
as a means of identification. 

A social security card is issued to any person who 
applies for it. Its purpose is to identify the individual’s 
account record for posting wage earnings, etc. It is not 
intended to serve as identification for the purpose of 
cashing checks, establishing store credit, or cashing war 
bonds, etc., and should never be accepted as such. 

More than 50,000 worn-out or lost cards are being 
replaced every month throughout the nation. When lost 
by the true owners, some of these might easily fall into 
unscrupulous hands to be used to promote fraud. The 
Social Security Board cannot control the use to which 
a card may be put by an unscrupulous person, but our 


members can do so by remembering this admonition. 
ke 
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One-Day Credit Managers Conference in Columbus 


Harry S. Hahn 


Manager, Customers’ Accounting and Collecting Department, Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus, Ohio 


SOMETIME during my school days, I vaguely re- 
member reading from Bacon’s Essays a quotation which 
went something like this—‘‘If the mountain will not 
come to Mahomet, Mahomet will go to the mountain.” 
Under 1945 conditions that quotation would have read 
something like this—“If the ODT will not permit 
Mahomet to go to the mountain, the mountain will have 
to come to Mahomet, or else.”” Not quite so clear and 
concise as the original, perhaps, but clear enough to illus- 
trate the position in which credit executives were placed 
when cancellation of all state and national credit meet- 
ings became necessary. 

Since we could not go to a meeting, we in Columbus, 
Ohio, determined to bring the meeting to us, and that 
is what we did. We set up a one-day conference for 
local credit granters only. We selected as our theme, 
“Credit Seeks Its Post War Levels,” and decided to 
develop our main program along the lines of a panel dis- 
cussion. The conference opened with a_ breakfast at- 
tended by over eighty credit women and their guests. 
Gertrude Blazer of the Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs 
was the principal speaker. As conference chairman, | 
was one of the few males present, and, therefore, I am 
able to report a most interesting and instructive meeting 
from firsthand information. 

The next session opened with a luncheon honoring our 
guests, who were later to serve on the Credit Panel, and 
featuring an address by L. S. Crowder, General Man- 
National Retail Credit 
One hundred and fifty were in attendance. 


Association. 
The Credit 
Panel opened with a fifteen-minute broadcast of discus- 
sion of the question—‘What part will consumer credit 


ager- Treasurer, 


play in helping the country maintain postwar pros- 
perity ?” 

For almost four hours this group answered questions, 
and made suggestions covering the entire field of con- 
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The Panel 






MEMBERS of the panel, shown in the picture above, from 
left to right, were: 8S. L. Weisskerz, The Union Co., 
Columbus; Clarence E. Wolfinger, Lit Bros., Philadelphia; 
L. 8S. Crowder, N.R.C.A., St. Louis; Walter P. Reiter, City 
National Bank & Trust Co., and Dr. Theodore N. Beckman, 
Ohio State University, Columbus; and J. Gordon Dakins, 
National Retail Dry Goods Assn., New York. 
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Audience participation in the discussion 
Was very good. 


sumer credit. 
This highly desirable situation was 
achieved by the manner in which the panel was handled, 
and deserves a word of explanation. Each person attend- 
ing the meeting was presented with a mimeographed copy 
of 24 questions covering a wide range of subjects dealing 
with credit. The participant had only to call out the 
number of the question he wished to hear discussed, and 
the name of the person to whom the question was 
directed. This method worked efficiently for us, and 
will, I believe, work in other meetings where audience 
participation is desired. 

Some of the questions asked, were: 

1. Will it be possible to secure the cooperation of most mer- 
chants in the establishment of uniform terms, once govern- 
ment regulation is removed? 

2. Is now the proper time to stage a campaign to revive 
inactive accounts? 

3. What is the most constructive approach to credit sales 
promotion? 

4. What is the future of Regulation W? 

5. Are there any new developments in collection methods? 

6. For credit purposes, what is the best method of reha- 
bilitating the returning serviceman or woman? 

7. What are the newest developments in simplified and 
cycle billing? 

8. What effect, if any, will G. I. loans to veterans have 
on their personal accounts? 

9. Are there any new legislative developments affecting 
credit? 

10. What new developments will there be in postwar credit 
granting? 

11. What plans have been developed for rebuilding install- 
ment business? Are such plans needed at this time? 

12. How can we encourage every business in the community 
to adopt a reasonable and business-like credit policy, to prevent 
as far as possible the postwar abuses of consumer credit? 

13. Will it be necessary to resell the credit grantor on the 
sound principles of credit and the public on the profitable use 
of credit? 

14. What part will consumer credit play in helping the 
country maintain postwar prosperity? 

15. What problems will arise in connection with an expand- 
ing credit volume? 

16. What are the factors to consider in the proper ap- 


praising of reconversion policies and trends that will affect our 
business ? 


All in all, we in Columbus are very happy with the 
results of our conference. Each of us appreciated the 
day away from our offices, and the chance to talk over 
our problems with others in the same line of work. Con- 
trary to our individual thinking, we learned that all the 
problems of credit did not originate in our particular 
office. We got better acquainted with each other and 
met new people who had recently entered the credit field. 

Perhaps, best of all was the opportunity presented to 
each of us to grasp more fully the details of national 
credit thinking through our contact with the leader of 
our National Retail Credit Association, leading credit 
executives of other cities, and academic and banking 
authorities. 

To our local guests, our national representatives, our 
visiting credit managers, and our local Retail Merchants 
Credit Bureau, who sponsored the conference, we owe 
our sincere thanks. we 
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eters That Pay Off 


Carl Wollner 


President, Panther Oil and Grease Mfg. Co., Fort Worth, Texas 
(We regret to announce that Carl Wollner died July 7, 1945) 


HERE ARE VARIOUS factors that enter 

into what it takes for the retail credit execu- 
tive to put his job over better than his competi- 
tors. The most important of these is the develop- 
ment of the habit of following up individual 
cases. All too often, a credit correspondent will 
follow an account for a time, and then grow tired 
of it, or lose it in the shuffle of more pressing and 
easier work. Never shelve an idea, or lose in- 
terest in an account because it seems difficult to 
collect; be consistent, and follow it through until 
it is collected, or proves itself to be beyond all 
hope. 

When a credit correspondent prepares to start a letter, 
he should do so with confidence, knowing that he is 
thoroughly familiar with the account and the follow-up 
work that has been done on it previously. He has placed 
himself in the position of the person to whom he is 
writing, and has studied the method of payment, and 
the account, from all angles. His aim is to use legitimate, 
businesslike methods but, above all, to get the money. 
Remember that on the payment of this account depends 
your salary. The clever dictator can give the customer 
the feeling that he is being talked to, not written, and 
through the use of short, but courteous, sentences 
present his demand in an interesting manner. In some 
cases, when the circumstances warrant, it may be neces- 
sary to be abrupt, but if it is at all possible, avoid being 
curt at all times. 

Opening Sentence Important 


The most important part of the collection letter is 
the opening sentence. If the interest of the customer 
is caught and held by that sentence, he will read the 
rest of the letter. If the opening sentence is dull and 
uninteresting, he will throw it into the wastebasket. 
This does not mean that a “trick” letter is the most 
effective type, experience has proved that it is not. The 
use of the human interest angle has been found to be 
much more effective. For example, you might say, 
“Once in a blue moon, Mrs. Smith, we run into a cus- 
tomer who simply will not answer our letters.” Mrs. 
Smith’s interest is caught, and the body of the letter is 
given a chance to do its work. Write from the heart, 
and not from the head; however, let the head control 
what comes from the heart. An earnest human appeal 
will do far more than stilted, formal approach. Always 
keep in mind that any large store serving a variety of 
types of people will have among its customers some who 
are not well educated. The sight of long, unpronounce- 
able words will only irritate them, give them a feeling 
that the dictator is showing off, and they will not answer. 





The body of the letter is important only if it follows 
a good opening sentence. However, if you have been 
successful in holding the interest of your customer, there 
are several approaches that should be made toward 
bringing about payment. Do not suggest that some- 
thing might be wrong. If that is the case, the customer 
should have had sense enough to let you know, and ex- 
plain the conditions. It is far better to say, “As you 
haven’t said anything about something being wrong, we 
know that the account is correct as we have it on the 
books, and it should have been paid long ago. Come on 
through and let us have that check.’”” Why suggest to 
the customer that something is wrong? Some dictators 
are prone to say, “We are wondering if it isn’t about 
time for another payment.” Why are you wondering? 
Do you not have the records that tell you that it is 
time? Why not say, “You know it is time for you to 
get another payment in. Please let us have it right 
away, Mr. Smith.”’ Correspondents should stick to the 
affirmative, and eliminate the negative whenever possible. 
Naturally, no letter ever written will collect every ac- 
count for which it is sent out, but the more attention you 
pay to the opening, the more sure your success will be. 

Construction plays a large part in the appearance of 
a letter. One that is made up of long sentences, un- 
marked by punctuation, is slow and uninteresting to read. 
Make sentences as short and to the point as possible, use 
marks of punctuation freely, and when listing names, 
use tabulation. 

When asking a customer or a salesman about specific 
information, ask him to “Answer below.” This method 
serves two purposes. When the salesman or customer 
answers on the same sheet of paper that the letter is 
written on, it is easier for the file clerk to find the file 
that is being referred to, and, it demands a specific 
answer. When confronted with the letter and the under- 
scored words, the customer will be much more prone to 
answer promptly. 

Manner of Closing 


With the opening sentence and the body of the letter 
completed, we come to the question of the proper manner 
in which to close it. First, ask for what you want, 
and second, close with a friendly handshake. If a check 
is due, ask for it in so many words, and do not be afraid 
to underscore those words. In a personal interview you 
would ask clearly and definitely for that payment, and 
the same procedure should be followed in collection let- 
ters. If you were interviewing a customer, you would 
not think of letting him walk out of your office without 
offering a friendly handshake. Why not do the same 
thing in a letter, by adding just one more paragraph to 


(Turn to “Letters,” page 15.) 
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The Clinical Diagnosis 


And Treatment of Creditosis 


HIS ARTICLE might more aptly be en- 

titled, “Public Relations’ Aspects of Credit 
and Collection Procedure.” Thousands of case 
histories can be compiled from the files of hun- 
dreds of credit bureaus which, if properly ana- 
lyzed, would alarm members of the medical pro 
fession. 

It is not my intention to treat the subject of 
“Creditosis” from a medical viewpoint, though it 
probably has many medical implications, in addi- 
tion to the economic ones. I do believe, however, 
that were properly authenticated credit informa- 
tion added to many history cards in your offices, 
several forms of neurosis might be much more 
easily diagnosed, and proper treatment prescribed. 
“Creditosis” is infectious, if not contagious. Many 
of your patients, whom you may least suspect, are 
“carriers,” but this is revealed only under special 
economic However, whether a 
“carrier,” or merely an isolated case, your public 
relations can be severely damaged. 

If I were practicing medicine or dentistry today, | 


microsc¢ pes. 


would insist that every member of my office staff, except 
laboratory technicians, be trained to understand the im- 
plications of improper credit and collection procedure as 
it affects your public relations; not only with your 
patient, his family and friends, but with the community 
in general. 
morrow you will be. 


Today, perhaps, you are not concerned; to- 
Today, you have more patients 
and work than you can handle, your income tax is too 
complicated and too large, and you are not worried 
about competition; tomorrow that will all be changed. 

Let us look at the past and the future a bit. John 
Doe was a patient of yours in 1939, until you had him 
fired. You did not know about that, did you? It was 
not all your fault, but you were the one he blames for 
it. Do you remember when in November and Decem- 
ber of 1939, he came in to see you about stomach trou- 
ble? I think your records will show that he came to 
see you four times. He had a wife and two children, 
and he worked for the X Manufacturing Company for 
$35.00 a week. You helped him; he felt much better, 
and did not come in any more. He thought you were 
a nice person, and you were. You sent him a statement 
for $12.00, and soon it was six months past due. 

One night you came out of your office, and saw John 
drive by in a nice, new Chevrolet. You thought, “That 
fellow drives a better car than I do,’ and the next day 
your secretary showed you the list of past due accounts. 
You remembered John Doe and his new Chevrolet, and 
John’s account went, with several others, to that young 
attorney down the street who was doing some collection 
work to be able to pay his overhead expenses. ‘The 
attorney wrote John a letter, but he did not answer. 


*Executive Vice-President, New Haven Chamber of Com- 
merce, New Haven, Conn., and Director, New Haven Credit 
Bureau. 
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He sued him in Small Claims Court and got a judgment 
with costs, but John did not appear then either. An- 
other legal step or two was taken, all added to John’s 
bill, by that very zealous lawyer. 

Finally, his employer’s personnel man was summoned 
into court with his books to show how much John made 
each week, and John’s wages were garnisheed. The per- 
sonnel man was angry, for he had been bothered by 
several of John’s other creditors. People were not very 
public relations conscious then, and creditors did not 
request credit reports. ‘They had a high enough mark 
up to allow for bad debts. Credit was easy, and John’s 
wife was always saying, “Remember the Joneses.” 

John did not own his car, and when you saw him he 
had just bought it for $25.00 down payment. The jew- 
eler, the clothing store, the furniture man, and others, 
had all sold John’s wife goods for small down -payments, 
and she felt better, but he felt worse. That is when 
he came to you with stomach trouble. John’s salary was 
garnisheed, he was fired. The personnel man told him 
it cost the company too much to act as a collection 
agency, but not to blame them, but you. So John and 
the personnel manager, and John’s wife, and the judge, 
and the lawyer, who never did collect his fee, condemned 
you, and John went on the W.P.A. He had cost the 
city about $20.00 when they tried to help you collect 
your $12.00, and you had made at least five enemies. 

When the war started, John started working as a 
chauffeur for a patient of yours. One day he told John 
that he was going to the hospital to have a gall bladder 
operation, and he thought he would ask you to operate. 
You didn’t operate did you? John told him what you 
had done to him, and the patient told his wife, and Dr. 
Smith removed that gall bladder. You are not worry- 
ing about that now, are you; but after the war, what? 

Did you ever realize how many enemies you could 
make by handling your credits and collections in the 
wrong way; how much you are being subsidized by the 
government every time you sue a patient? Did you 
realize that every John Doe becomes a staunch advocate 
for socialized medicine; that the personnel men and 
women in every business firm where your John Doe 
works are unconscious saboteurs of your public relations? 

There are thousands of cases like this in the records, 
and everyone is a black mark against not only you, but 
the medical and dental, and every other profession and 
business that fails to study the public relations’ angles of 
“Creditosis.” To make the situation more acute, there 
are a lot of new John Does who have moved into your 
town since the war started. Many of the older ones 
have become prosperous, and a lot more of them think 
more than ever that the world owes them a living, 
whether or not they work. 

Overtime pay is being cut; the world is getting ready 
to go back to normal, competition will become keen, 
creditosis will reach epidemic heights, and preventive 
medicine is needed. Are you ready to help your profes- 
ston and yourself? wank 
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HE MULTITUDE of uses to which credit is 

being put by competition in terms and new devices 
for attracting the credit customer, have long since proved 
that credit control is no longer the concern of the indi- 
vidual firm or credit granter, but rather that of the 
credit granting community as a whole. For many years, 
cooperation among credit granters has been recognized 
as an economic necessity. 

The Code of Ethics of the National Retail Credit 
Association includes, among others, the following general 
purposes: 1. “To educate the public in the proper use 
yf credit, as a relation of mutual trust, and to the value 
vf establishing and maintaining good credit records.” 
2. “To council and protect customers against the tragedy 
f going into debt beyond their ability to pay; to safe- 
guard their credit standing by requiring payments ac- 
cording to agreement.” 

On August 9, 1941, Regulation W was adopted by 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
for the purpose of promoting national defense and pro- 
tecting the national economy. The administration of 
consumer credit is being governed under this regulation 
during the war emergency. A resolution was passed at 
the National Retail Credit Association Convention, held 
in Milwaukee May, 1944, stating that the administra- 
tion of consumer credit should be returned to American 
business at the earliest possible moment consistent with 
the national economy, and that Regulation W be termi- 
nated at the end of the national emergency as proclaimed 
by President Roosevelt, April 27, 1942. 


Now Is the Time 


In anticipation of the discontinuance of government 
control of consumer credit, we must now formulate a 
Community Credit Policy. Such a policy must fit post- 
war conditions. The value of a Community Credit 
Policy is obvious, and a sound policy can be formulated 
only through cooperation. We must have in mind re- 
duction to a minimum of unwarranted competitive prac- 
tices which, in the final analysis, are burdensome and 
costly to customer and merchant, continuation of un- 
fettered personal and institutional elements entering into 
successful relationship between customer and merchant, 
voidance of practices tending to permit the customer to 
contract beyond his ability to pay, the use of reasonable 
measures to insure payment of accounts in accordance 
with terms agreed, and maintenance and protection to 
the fullest degree of the interests of the buying public, 
the credit granter, and the community. To achieve this 
end, I recommend the standardization of terms and carry- 
ing charges on delinquent accounts and the adoption of 
all (or part) of these further principles, with a view to 
creating a more sound and equitable credit granting 
policy. 

Accounts requested and accepted on agreement to pay 
in full by the tenth of the month for all purchases made 


COMMUNITY CREDIT POLICIES 


After the War 
= =J.G. Ost 











the preceding month are known as the monthly account. 
These accounts are due and payable the first of the month 
following purchase, and past due after the tenth. These 
terms are to be printed plainly on all stores’ monthly 
bills and statements and to be incorporated in applications 
for monthly accounts and letters acknowledging the open- 
ing of the accounts. ; 

Contract accounts are those for which special arrange- 
ments have been made as to time and payments not con- 
templated by a monthly account. ‘They are to conform to 
standardized terms as in effect or as hereafter amended 
by mutual agreement. 

Applications for credit are to be accepted only after 
the execution of standard application forms. The form 
is to be in triplicate, one copy to be given to the customer 
at the time of signing, one to be retained by the store, 
and the third to be forwarded to the credit bureau, 
immediately with a notation as to the type of report 
desired. 

Books are to be closed on the last day of the month, 
and deferred billing is not to be given on sales beyond 
the day on which the merchandise is charged and de- 
livered to the customer. Stores must refrain from adver- 
tising or otherwise offering to the public extension of time 
on monthly accounts of more than thirty days. 

Since monthly accounts are past due after the tenth of 
the month, it is recommended that accounts upon which 
balances have been carried forward for two consecutive 
months without payment either in full or in part, are to 
be restricted as to further charges until paid. Those 
accounts upon which balances have been brought forward 
three consecutive months, and upon which unsatisfactory 
payments have been made are to be restricted for further 
charges. That which constitutes a satisfactory payment 
should be left to the discretion of the individual credit 


(Turn to “‘Credit Policies,’’ page 11.) 


J. G. OST is Treasurer of the 
Cowell & Hubbard Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. He is Past- 
President of the Cleveland Re- 
tail Credit Men’s Company and at present is 
Treasurer. During 1935-41, he was a Director 
of the National Retail Credit Association. 
This is an address delivered at the second Re- 
tail Credit Clinic of the Cleveland Retail Credit 
Men’s Company, The Cleveland Hotel, May 9, 
1945, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Who Will Storm That 


lwo Jima of Distribution? 


Thomas L. Cotton 





E ARE LIVING through catastrophic 

times. The world is in convulsions, and 
burdens are placed on all of us. Some fight; we 
work and pay taxes. I suspect that it will require 
much mental trigger-pulling before we establish 
a firm economic beachhead from which to ad- 
vance. 

Heroes are fighting for immediate objectives: 
beachheads, salients, pillboxes, and island targets. 
We, too, have targets. Back the attack with ma- 
terial and money is our immediate objective, but 
we have another burden which is to build a better 
America for our fighting men to come home to. 
Nothing less will be an adequate memorial for 
such heroes. 

Take a look at 1945 America; what do you see? You 
can see with half an eye that production is no longer 
much of a problem. This war has brought definite proof 
that industry and agriculture can supply all the needs 
of this country with much to spare. However, look at 
America working at the distribution of goods and serv- 
ices. That problem has never been satisfactorily solved. 
Distribution is the Iwo Jima of our economy, and to 
crack it will require a long, hard seige. 

An Expanding Economy 

K. C. Richmond, Vice-President, Abraham & Straus, 
said recently, “The task of furnishing employment to 
55,000,000 persons is one of selling a product in 60% 
greater volume than in 1940; not in producing it’”— 
Before the war, we had the best distributive system in 
the world. It took $82,000,000,000 worth of goods and 
services from producers, and sped them to customers. 
After the comparative sales holiday which the war 
brought, our marketing system will face a job that is 
50% to 75% larger. We are going to have, we must 
have, an expanding economy. From 55,000,000 to 
60,000,000 people must have jobs. With technical ad- 
vances in production (man-hour production increased 
four or five times) that means at least a mass of goods 
and services around $125,000,000,000 to $150,000,000,- 
000 worth must be ready for the market annually. 

Who will storm the Iwo Jima of distribution? Ac- 
cording to the last business census, in 1939, there were 
1,770,000 stores in America devoted to retailing. About 


THOMAS L. COTTON is Director of Social Re- 
search, New York State Association of Small Loan 
Companies. He gave this talk at a recent meeting 
of the Poughkeepsie Lion’s Club, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. 
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10% of the gainfully employed, 4,600,000 people, were 
working at retailing, and another 1,600,000 workers in 
wholesaling were supplying them. After the war, this 
6,200,000 will not be enough to take our mythical Iwo 
Jima. I suspect, therefore, that we will find it wise 
to open opportunities for returning veterans and _ re- 
leased war workers specifically in the distributive trades. 
The greater part of the 9,000,000 to 14,000,000 new 
jobs (1940—46,000,000 ; 194X—55,000,000 to 60,000,- 
000) must be developed in the distributive area. 

Now, while we are today getting a perspective on our 
economy, let us take a look at another much neglected 
vista. I found some figures recently which made me 
want to take my hat off to the housekeepers of this 
nation. Do you know that the housekeeping equipment 
in the homes of this country, without including the houses 
themselves, represent an investment of $35,000,000,000? 
Included in the figure, are consumer’s durable goods 
such as: ice boxes, mechanical gadgets, furniture, jew- 
elry, automobiles, radios, pianos and other musical 
instruments; plus semi-durables, such as, dishes, glass- 
ware, clothing, furnishings, luggage, etc. Did you ever 
stop to think that the housekeeping equipment, to a great 
degree, represents the standard of living of our people? 
I heard an advertising man brag some time ago, “We 
can’t get steaks often now, but we still have 55 million 
radios and,” he added with a chuckle, “some day we'll 
have that many bathtubs.” Our housekeepers, be they 
male or female, have accumulated a housekeeping plant 
which is today, worth between $35,000,000,000 and 
$40,000,000,000 in 1939 prices, or $50,000,000,000 
in 1945 prices. These figures are taken from a study 
entitled, “The Economic Implications of Consumer 
Plant and Equipment,” made by Drs. Reavis Cox and 
Ralph Breyer of the University of Pennsylvania for the 
Retail Credit Institute of America. These men point 
out that this housekeeping equipment, not including the 
houses in which it is used, represents in relation to 
population, $270.00 per capita. In relation to the na- 
tional wealth, it represents 10%, but if you add the 
houses it represents 33.3% of our wealth. This con- 
sumer’s plant and equipment, $85,000,000,000, they 
point out, is equal to 4/5 of the industrial and mining 
plant and equipment, i.e., $105,000,000,000, and 3/5 of 
industrial, agricultural and government plant and equip- 
ment, $140,000,000,000. 

I do not know what others have found, but, in most 
homes, the housewife is the one praised or blamed for 
the purchase of the housekeeping equipment. That is 
why I say that my hat is off to the housekeepers of 
America. They have been largely resportsible for our 
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accumulating these standard-of-living assets. How have 
they done this remarkable job? Let us look at the 
record as contained in this study. We find that it was 
done to a large degree through installment credit. 

‘Twenty-two billions of the $35,000,000,000 of house- 
keeping equipment were of the type usually purchased on 
the installment plan or by installment loans. There 
has been approximately a one-to-one relationship for 
some years between the value of consumer’s durable goods 
produced annually in America, and the consumer credit 
outstandings at the end of each year. Thus, it is not 
surprising, that the $22,000,000,000 worth of consumer 
durables in the 1940 housekeeping equipment was pur- 
chased largely on the installment credit basis. ‘This con- 
structive use of installment credit is not such a startling 
fact. The startling fact is this: that the debt faced by 
these housekeepers in all of this $22,000,000,000 in- 
vestment amounted in 1940 to less than $4,100,000,000 
or under 20%. At that time, the net private debt out- 
standing in this country was $110,700,000,000. ‘This is 
37.5% of $295,000,000,000, or the total private wealth 
of the country. That 20%, in relation to 37.5%, was 
surprisingly small. Installment buyers got out of debt 
about twice as fast as usual types of debtors. 


Standard of Living Improved 

Housekeepers have been shrewd. They have seen that 
through installment credit they could store up satis- 
factions that could be derived from refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, vacuum cleaners, radios, etc., long after 
all payments had been made to the merchant. One 
might say, that they have recognized in installment credit 
a way to force the family to save. Why has the im- 
portance to the maintenance of our American standard 
of living, of thie vast accumulation of consumer invest- 
ment, not been recognized? Simply because economists 
have for years identified sale to the consumer with actual 
consumption. They maintained the fiction that when 
a thing was taken off the market by a sale it was used 
up. If this was ever true, it is not true today when 
much of our housekeeping equipment is durable or semi- 
durable goods. The fact is, that we buy large amounts of 
utility when we buy durable goods. Installment buy- 
ing is forced saving, and forced saving is as good as any 
other. It is saving which provides .the service of the 
refrigerator while it is being accomplished, and not that 
kind of economy which forces one to save before any 
consumption starts. 

The hostility to installment sales and loans is based 
on outmoded ideas not practical in an expanding 
economy. For years, we have looked with favor on the 
home owner, in spite of the fact that the home without 
a mortgage is quite the excéption. We have judged the 
standard of living by the housekeeping equipment of our 
neighbors, but thought the family over behind the tracks 
improvident if it went into debt to buy a washing 
machine or refrigerator. That is one reason that people 
like to keep personal loans and installment purchases a 
secret. That brings us back to Iwo Jima, our distribu- 
tion problem. I think consumer credit is one of the 
chief weapons we shall use to reduce those fortifications, 
i.e., solve our distribution problem. ‘There is no point 
in shrouding this weapon in secrecy. If you believe in 
consumer loans, installment sales, and personal loans, as 
I do, you will believe in consumer credit as a tool or 
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“Credit Policies” 
Wiimmmnimn: (Beginning on page 9.) {itil 
manager, but it is understood that generally a payment 
of less than one-third of the past due balance should 
be considered unsatisfactory, and in no case are ac- 
counts of more than ninety days to be encouraged. Past 
due accounts when not liquidated in ninety days, should 
be converted to contract accounts with the usual service 
charge applicable to this type of account, and the grant- 
ing of additional credit should be left to the discretion 
of the credit manager. In order to administer this policy 
with the least possible reaction, and to convey further 
to the general public the magnitude of the plan, it is 
recommended that all stores follow a uniform collection 
procedure on accounts up to the time they are restricted. 

A minimum carrying charge of 6% will be instituted 
on contract accounts, this figure to be derived on net 
balance after down payment has been made, and not on 
the declining balance. An open account is to carry a rate 
of one-half per cent per month after sixty days. 

A Community Credit Policy can be successful only 
through complete cooperation of credit granters with 
the local credit association. All members of the credit 
bureau have available complete credit reporting service, 
including: Trade Reports, Special Reports, Clearance, 
Real Estate, Tracer. In addition, they maintain an 
Adjustment Division, and a Collection Service. Mem- 
bers are accorded the privilege of attending weekly meet- 
ings for the purpose of bringing them into closer rela- 
tionship for the exchange of ideas, methods, and informa- 
tion, to work together to correct abuses and establish 
sound credit policies. Forums are held for the develop- 
ment of new policies through the discussion of special 
problems, and the demonstration of proper credit meth- 
ods. Cooperation with other associations is maintained 
through the National Retail Credit Association encour- 
aging passage, correction, and modification of Federal 
and State Laws that are needed for the equal and just 
protection of honest debtors and creditors. 

The plan will develop proper methods of educating the 
general public to the necessity of prompt payments of 
accounts, and will develop an education program for 
the instruction of credit executives, aiding them in becom- 
ing better fitted for handling their jobs. wk 











weapon for really accomplishing an expanding economy, 
jobs, and a better America for our returning heroes. 

Beardsley Ruml said, “High postwar employment re- 
quires a standard of living nearly a generation in ad- 
vance of where we are today. We face a compelling 
situation of unprecedented magnitude, and our social, 
political, and economic ideas must be adapted to the 
realities as they exist in fact.” 

Factory wheels will not turn without orders to be 
filled. The products of assembly lines, in peacetime, 
will not be distributed without mass credit. Our 
standard of living must go up or we can not maintain 
an expanding economy. Consumer credit has helped us 
to the high standard of living we have now;; it will be a 
potent breaker of distribution bottlenecks in the postwar 
economy. Jt warrants your devoted and continuous 
study as a key to future jobs, and an expanding economy; 
as a weapon to establish an economic beachhead from 
which we can advance. wk 
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IT WAS MY PRIVILEGE to participate in the 
conference of the Columbus Retail Credit Managers, held 
at the Seneca Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, Tuesday, June 5. 

Left St. Louis on Sunday evening, June 3, and the 
following day was largely spent in the office of the 
Retail Merchants Credit Bureau with Pierre D. Hale, 
Manager, and discussing postwar problems and other 
activities, with Harry S$. Hahn, Manager, Customers 
Accounting and Collecting Department of the Ohio Fuel 
Gas Company, and S. L. Weisskerz, Manager, Depart- 
ment of Accounts, The Union Company. Mr. Hahn is 
very active in our National utility group and keenly 
interested in its success. He also takes considerable in- 
terest in the utility group of District 5. 


Successful Credit Sales Promotions 


I found that Mr. Weisskerz is doing an excellent pro- 
motional job, and has throughout the war. He showed 
me results of some of the promotions which were out- 
standing successes. Glad to say that Mr. Weisskerz will 
give us an article on credit promotions for an early issue 
of The Crepir Wor-p. 

Mr. Hahn was General Chairman of the conference 
and Mr. Weisskerz, Moderator. 

I addressed the luncheon on Tuesday, on the necessity 
for a community credit policy, following which there 
was a radio broadcast, participated in by Dr. Theo. N. 
Beckman, Professor of Marketing, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus; J. Gordon Dakins, Manager, Credit 
Management Division, National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, New York; Walter P. Reiter, Vice President, 
City National Bank & Trust Company, Columbus; C. 
E. Wolfinger, Credit Manager, Lit Brothers, Philadel- 
phia (Treasurer of District 12 of our Association) and 
myself. 

From 2:30 to 5:30 in the afternoon there was a panel 
discussion, the panel consisting of the above named 
persons. In addition to some twenty-four to thirty ques- 
tions that were prepared in advance, questions were 
also submitted from the floor. Such subjects as: Re- 
viving Inactive Accounts; Rebuilding Installment Busi- 
ness After the War; The Part Credit Will Play in Post- 
war Prosperity; The Future of Regulation W; New 
Developments in Credit Granting; Maintaining Credit 
Volume; Community Credit Policies, etc., were dis- 
cussed. It was a lively session and the hundred or more 
merchants and credit managers present seemed well 
pleased with the program. 

There was a social hour from 5:30 to 6:30 P.M., 
followed by dinner. The Toastmaster was Harry 
Hoessly, Radio Station WHKC, Columbus, and he did 
an excellent job. 

The evening session was devoted to fun and frolic and 
closed with an address “Axle Grease for Your Funny 
Bone,” by Axel Christensen, Scandinavian Philosopher, 
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Humorist and Raconteur of Chicago. All in all, it was 
a very worth-while day. 

Left the following morning at 8:30 for Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Wednesday afternoon and Thursday were 
spent making personal contacts. Among others I called 
on F. R. Close, Wm. Taylor Son & Company; Past 
President Giles C. Driver, The May Company; C. 
Glenn Evans, Halle Brothers (President of the Cleve- 
land Retail Credit Men’s Company); W. H. Gray, 
Credit Bureau; Clyde C. Kortz, The Higbee Co.; 
former National Director J. G. Ost, Cowell & Hubbard 
Co.; Wallis Slater of Sterling & Welch, who was a 
National Director in 1920-21-22 and is dean of the 
Cleveland retail credit managers; Fred W. Walter of 
The Bailey Company, Chairman of our Educational 
Committee, and National Director T. W. Walters, 
Morris Plan Bank. 

It was my pleasure, at the luncheon meeting and in my 
visits to the offices, to meet F. R. Dill, who is back in 
credit work after an absence of three years and is with 
the Central National Bank of Cleveland; Wm. Hoffman 
F. W. Johnson of The Higbee 
Company and Ralph Palmer of The Lindner Company. 

When talking with Mr. Kortz I found that Higbee’s 
adopted cycle billing in October and Mr. Kortz reports 
that to date it has been highly successful, and with cus- 
tomer reaction excellent. I am sure Mr. Kortz, who is 
President of District 5 of N.R.C.A., will be delighted 


to answer any questions pertaining to the installation. 


of The Stearn Company ; 


At the luncheon meeting on Thursday, I commented 
briefly on the necessity for a community credit policy to 
become effective with the discontinuance of Regulation 
W, and referred to the successful community credit 
policy adopted by Cleveland in 1931, and which was in 
operation until Regulation W made it no longer neces- 
sary. / 

Following the luncheon I had a very interesting inter- 
view with R. R. Clouse, Secretary of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Cleveland. 


Re-Election of W. H. Gray 
During my stay in Cleveland, announcement was made 
of the re-election of W. H. Gray as President and Sec- 
retary of the Retail Merchants Board. This marks Mr. 
Gray’s 29th year as Secretary and his 6th year as Presi- 
dent of the Retail Merchants Board. He has been 
Secretary of the Credit Bureau for the same length of 
time and has done an outstanding job for the credit 
granters of Cleveland. It is always a pleasure to visit 
the Cleveland Credit Bureau and to discuss credit 
activities and conditions in general with my friend of 
more than a quarter of a century, W. H. Gray. His 
friends throughout the nation will be delighted to learn 
of his long service record and the high regard in which 
he is held by Cleveland’s retailers. 
Returned to the office Friday, June 8. wae 
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A THE PRESENT TIME, collections are 
a minor problem, but the time is coming when 
they will again be a major problem. There are 
no new ideas on collections, but we have many 
different methods of putting the old ones into 
practice. 

Every charge account on the books is an asset 
that replaces the merchandise that was on the 
shelf, but the profit is not realized until the ac- 
count has been collected. Much money has been 
spent, and much experimenting has been done to 
systematize collection procedures, and while one 
system might fit the needs of one firm, it could 
be quite unsuitable for another. Whether it be 
an open or an installment account, the basic princi- 
ples exercised in putting any collection procedure 
into effect are the same. 


Cardex Ledger Card Used 


Our automobile finance department uses the standard 
5x8 Cardex Automobile Ledger Card. At the bottom, 
on the right, are printed the months, and at the left, the 
days. A green tab indicates the month, and a red tab 
the day of the month the payments are due. A B C or 
D credit rating, depending on what was revealed in the 
credit report, is marked on this card. This is important 
when the account becomes past-due, for if the individual 
has a very poor report, a black tab is inserted when the 
ledger card is put into the file. The tab indicates that 
the account must receive special attention if it becomes 
past-due. 

We can divide the customers into three classes: those 
who can, and intend to pay; those who can, and will 
not pay; and those who absolutely cannot pay. These 
three classifications govern our collection procedure, but 
we cannot use the same methods for all three. We have 
every right to collect the money that is due, and we 
should have no apologies to make when approaching a 
customer for a just debt, but we must plan the most 
tactful method of obtaining money from the customer. 

People pay their debts for three reasons: honesty, 
pride, and a desire for good credit. Determine from 
the information in your credit report, and on your 
ledger card, which one of the three classes your debtor 
is in. Appeal to these three senses from every possible 
angle before resorting to force. Never lose sight of the 
fact that every account on the books is a prospect for 
future business, and we do not want to lose the account. 


In Class 1, those who can and intend to pay, we would 
be more lenient in normal times than now, because of 


In the Early Stages 


ETHEL M. DOPP gave this talk at a recent meeting of 
the Spokane Retail Credit Association, Spokane, Washing- ) 
+#| ton. She is Credit Manager, R. J. Martin & Co., Spokane; 
( Past President, Pacific Northwest Council of Credit Wom- 
en’s Clubs and Past President, Credit Women’s Breakfast 


Clubs of North America. 


Regulation W. It seems that those in this class need 
more real collection effort than those in the other two 
classes. We must be sure our letters make a good im- 
pression, and it is not difficult to make a good impres- 
sion in a sales letter if we are sending out advertising. We 
must keep in mind that we represent our firm through 
every letter we write, and, although we might not ad- 
mire Mr. Brown, he is a customer of our store and the 
management wants his business. There are customers 
who will not pay who, through the use of the right 
approach, can be moved into another category. 


Customers who absolutely cannot pay often have good 
intentions, but because of an emergency, or overbuying, 
are unable to pay. In these cases, we must adjust the 
payment schedule to alleviate the pressure. 

We use the following procedure in our automobile fi- 
nance department: A printed form reminder is sent out 
three days after the date the payment is due. If no 
reply is received within five days on local, and ten days 
on out-of-city accounts, Letter “A” below is sent out, 
and the local customers are contacted by telephone if 
possible. If this is the first payment, a personally 
written form letter goes out fifteen days from the due 
date, and a reasonable amount of time is given for a 
reply. The next step is a long distance call or wire, and 
this action is sometimes substituted for by using Letter 
vo.” 

If the credit information reveals that the customer is 
a floater, we have in the meantime, written to his nearest 
relative to secure a more recent address, or to his em- 
ployer to learn whether or not he is still employed there. 
We usually have a reply from these letters by the time 
the debtor should have answered. If he is still employed 
at the same place and has not answered, the next letter 
is a little more drastic in tone. We would say this comes 
under the can-and-will-not-pay class, unless pressure is 
brought to bear. 

Value of Customer’s Security 


The value of the customer’s security, and the class 
he comes under, determines how drastic your procedure 
becomes before repossession is made. The most important 
thing in installment collection is never to let an account 
get thirty days past-due if possible, because it is difficult 
to bring the contract up to good standing again. If the 
customer falls into the can-and-intend-to-pay .class, and 
you know he is simply negligent, you follow up every 
promise promptly so he will realize you are not neglect- 
ing your collection procedure. It is a bad practice not 
to bring the matter of a broken promise to the attention 
of a customer in this class. If he can be contacted by 
phone, he should be called the second or third day after 
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The printed reminder seems 
to be of little value in these cases, and only through 
close attention are these customers kept within the month 
so as not to get into the thirty-day group. If there is a 
small balance from the previous month’s payment, it 
should be brought to his attention when a notice on the 
current month’s payment is sent. 


the promise to pay is made. 


Every account carries a history card on which all 
collection efforts, promises to pay, and any other valuable 
information secured in conversation with the debtor 
are recorded. If the delay happened to be the case of 
the unforeseen emergency, possibly illness, we note it. 
This relieves the sting when you call again about the 
payment, and you can show some personal interest in the 
customer’s welfare by asking how the sick member of the 
family is getting along. Be sympathetic; it helps a lot 
to know that the other fellow understands your situation 
to some degree, and is willing to cooperate with you. 
This debtor will pay you first when he is in a position 
to do so. 

If the customer cannot pay because of overbuying, and 
his income just will not go around, it may be your fault, 
and you must work the problem out for him. If he is 
conscientious, he can usually be made to understand this, 
and will cooperate. It is often a long procedure that 
must be gone through before the account is paid. There 
would not be so many people in this class if we took a 
little more interest in the case instead of hurriedly 
O.K’ing the charge in the first place. 


Impressions Made by Letters 


The success of your collection procedures depends on 
the impression made by your letters. If a form letter 
is used, it should contain well-chosen words. In an 
address on ‘Truth and Politics,” Stanley Baldwin said, 
“Words are the currency of love and friendship, of 
making and marketing, of peace and war. Nations are 
bound and loosed by them. Three or four simple words 
can move waves of emotion through the hearts of mul- 
titudes, like great tides of the sea.” The technique of 
language is essential in the communication of business 
life, and words should be carefully chosen. Always use 
a pleasant approach when speaking on the telephone. 
When Mr. Brown says, “Hello,” answer, “Hello, Mr. 
Brown, this is Miss Blank of Smith and Company. Did 
you forget us this month, or did you overlook your pay- 
ment?” If he has made a promise, you might say, “We 
have you marked up for the 15th for a remittance on 
your account, is that correct?” It is better than to say 
bluntly, ‘““The payment on your account was due on 
the 15th, and we have not received it.” 

The important thing is always to create friendliness 
and good will. Good will was often overlooked in the 
old-fashioned collection letter, and is the one phase of 
modern collection procedure on which our attention must 
be focused. A certain amount of brevity makes for more 
successful collection letters, but it is not necessary to be 
as brief as Judge Landis, the late baseball czar, who 
replied to a long letter written to him, “Dear Sir: Yes. 
Very truly yours, K. M. L.” 

Many of the letters we write are personally typed 
form letters, and much time can be saved if the credit 
executive makes a list of the generally used paragraphs. 
Number them, and keep a list before you when you are 
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dictating. ‘These personally typed form letters are often 
more effective than those hurriedly dictated, because 
thought has been given to the composition. However, 
these should be revised from time to time so that the same 
customer will not receive the same letter three or four 
times a year. It is a good idea to put one set aside for 
several months or a year and use another. When review- 
ing the account, the credit executive can say to his 
stenographer, ‘““Use No. 3 on this one,” a few closing 
remarks can be added to suit the occasion, and a definite 
date can be established for the remittance. It is not 
necessary to make duplicates of these letters unless they 
are desired, as the collection record is marked with the 
number of the letter sent. 


Use of Mimeographed Letters and Notices 
Mimeographed form letters and printed notices are 
satisfactory for the first and second follow-up letters, but 
when the account gets into a certain stage, personal at- 
tention is needed. If the customer receives a form letter 
telling him that his account has been placed in the sixty 
or ninety-day group he may think that there are many 
others in the same position, and he is not in such dis- 
grace after all. ‘There should be no apologies in our 
approach for our money. What kind of an impression 
does this letter leave with you? “I am enclosing a state- 
ment which was placed on my desk by our treasurer, who 
has been going over our accounts, giving special attention 
to those ninety days or more past-due, and it becomes 
necessary for me to get these accounts cleared up.” Is 
not’ the mere fact that he knows that there are others in 
the same class with him enough to make the letter lose 
its appeal? It also has an apologetic tone on the part 
of the credit executive who passes the buck to the 
treasurer. 

Do not use tactless collection lines; they leave the 
wrong impression, and are often the reason for delay. 
That is the way it made Brother Bogus feel when he 
got this dun letter, “Does you still refuse to pay me dem 
$2.00 I don loane you de Lawd only know when?” 
“Nussah,” dignifiedly replied Brother Bogus, “I doesn’t 
refuse, I dess refrains.” 

We cannot employ some of the methods we would use 
during normal times because of Regulation W. While 
some of us agree that some form of regulation would 
greatly aid us in our collection problems, we know that 
the postwar period will bring some of the “Prompt Pay” 
class back into one of the three classifications we have 
considered. 

Letter “A” 
A notice was mailed to you a few days ago but your remit- 


tance to take care of the installment due ~--------- on your 
contract has not been received. 


We assume that you have simply overlooked this payment, 
and hope this friendly reminder will receive your prompt 
attention. 


a 

Letter “B” 
We have had no response from either notice or letter regard- 
ing the first payment of $_.-_______ ID eicrsisninisseanersiatits on your 
automobile contract, but possibly they have not reached you. 
It is most important that all payments be made promptly 
according to the schedule set forth in the contract. 
We hope this friendly reminder will receive your prompt 
attention and that you will mail us your check without further 
delay. 
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Letter “C” 


We are at a loss to understand why we have not received a 
reply to our notices and letters, as they have not been returned 
to us. 

Your contract was cashed on the merits (or we made the 
loan on the merits) of your credit report. Having made this 
loan in good faith, don’t you feel, Mr. Brown, that we are 
entitled to an explanation from you as to why you have not 
made this payment? 

Your prompt attention in this matter will be expected. 
Fe nee eee 

BG Sdiiiatmiemere een 


Letter “D” 
We certainly do not understand why you have not written 
explaining the reason for the delay in sending your payment 
WMO edimetwntans The policy of our company is always to be 
lenient in cases of necessity but of course we expect coopera- 
tion in return. 
Unless your check is received by -~--.-------- steps to re- 
possess your car will be taken. We hope, however, Mr. 
Brown, that this unpleasant action will not be necessary. 
yt cee 
Delq. Int. 
Total 


Personally Typed Form Letters 
1. SUBJECT: Your delinquent account of $_--------- 

Not hearing from you in response to our notices on the 
above account it becomes necessary for us to make some 
disposition of the matter. We feel sure you will appreciate 
our position. 

We know you are enjoying your new radio and we want 
you to visit our store frequently and continue a pleasant 
relationship. We must, however, have your cooperation. 
We hope, Mr. Brown, you will not delay further in getting 
in touch with us. Your reply will be expected not later 
than 


nN 


. Our records indicate you have not made a purchase on your 
account since ----------. The reason no doubt is due to 
the fact that the account is in arrears. 

We do not like this situation any more than you do— 
we appreciate your business and want to maintain a 
friendly business relationship with: you. 
Won’t you come in and let us talk to you about your ac- 
count? Surely some satisfactory arrangements can be made 
to bring it up to good standing again. 


3. Don’t you feel we have been lenient with you? We do, and 
also feel that we are entitled to your cooperation. If you 
cannot take care of this account in full now, drop into our 
office and let’s talk the matter over. Surely some satisfactory 
solution can be arrived at whereby you can clean up the 
past-due amount, and as well to continue using your account 
regularly. 


4. Because you failed to meet the monthly payments regularly, 
your account is now in arrears. 
We extended credit to you on the basis of the prompt manner 
in which you had paid your accounts. A good credit stand- 
ing in your community is an asset that should be protected. 
We hope, Mrs. Brown, you will not delay further in send- 
ing us your check for $__------- to bring the account up to 
good standing again. 


5. Suppose somebody had promised you settlement on a long 
past-due account and you had reminded them several times, 
with no reply, what would you think? 

After bringing this matter to your attention so many times, 
we can hardly continue to consider it was an oversight. 
Won’t you please let us hear from you by return mail as 
to what arrangements you can make to take care of this 
account? 

Form Paragraphs 

. In view of the fact that all previous installments on your 
contract have been paid promptly, we feel certain you must 

have overlooked the above installment. For this reason we 

are bringing it to your attention again. 

Have you forgotten the installment due ---------- on your 

contract? 


ho 
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“Letters” 
(Beginning on page 7.) TINIE 
say, “Best wishes.” There are, of course, occasions when 

abruptness is quite necessary, but even in those cases 

the closing handshake will go a long way toward promot- 

ing good will. After all, your aim is to collect money, 

not lose customers. 

Do away with overdoing the egotistical “I” or “We.” 
Occasionally it may be necessary to use either or both 
of the words, but not often. Never use either “I,” or 
“We,” to open a sentence. For example, instead of 
saying, “I have before me your letter of the 15th, and 
it is my duty to tell you so and so, Mr. Smith,” try, 
“Your letter of the 15th has come to my attention, and 
I am happy to tell you so and so.” After all, he is 
the most important person in the world to himself, you 
are secondary. Our only hope in getting our money is 
to appeal to the customer, and we are wasting valuable 
time and money if we do not. If you collect on a past 
due account that someone has failed on, you have accom- 
plished your purpose against odds. The right kind of 
letter can sell almost anything under the sun, but you 
must put your heart and soul, and a part of yourself 
into it. If you fail to talk to the customer as you would, 
appealingly, if you were talking to him in person, you 
will accomplish nothing toward bringing in the check 
that you desire. 

There are thousands of accounts to collect, and thou- 
sands of letters must be written in order to accomplish 
our goal. It takes from five to twenty-five letters to 
collect an account that is not paid promptly. However, 
it does not take any longer to write an effective letter 
than to write one that is no good. You must school 
yourself automatically to write a letter that is good 
enough to get the money in paying quantities. 

Study the account, after you are familiar with it from 
all angles, write the letter. If you receive no results 
do not be discouraged, keep trying. Write letters that 
have interesting opening sentences, demand payment tact- 
fully but firmly, and close with a friendly handshake. 
kkk 








As all previous payments have been paid in such a prompt 
manner, this is the only conclusion we can arrive at. 

a. December 
1944 is drawing to a close—why not take advantage of this 
opportunity to clean up your 1944 account before the new 
year is heralded in? 
If you will send us your check now to clean up your past- 
due account, you can start the new year right. 
A prosperous 1945 to you. 

b. January 
Possibly our statement mailed to you last month was put 
aside for future attention, and during the Christmas rush 
was overlooked. 
We hope you will not delay further in giving this your 
prompt attention. 

c. February 
Possibly with the first of the year rush on, our statement 
mailed you last month was put aside for future attention 
and overlooked. 

d. General Use 
So often these busy days statements are put aside for future 
attention and overlooked. No doubt this is the reason your 
account has not been taken care of. 
Your prompt attention to this friendly reminder would be 

appreciated. kkk 
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OTAL RETAIL SALES increased again in 
1944, reaching a new high level of 69 billion 
dollars or about 9 per cent above that of 1943. 
Credit sales continued in about the same volume 
as in the two prior war years but comprised less 
than one-fourth of total retail transactions. This 
compares with slightly more than one-third in 
the years immediately preceding the war. 
The declining importance of credit sales in the face 
Ordi- 
narily an increase in sales volume is accompanied by a 


of a growth in total sales is peculiar to wartime. 


TABLE 1. Revrait SALES BY Type oF TRANSACTION 
Annual estimates for total retail trade 

Sales (In billions of dollars) | Pe-centage of total sales 
Year Charge Instal Charge Instal 
- Potal Cash | account ment |} Cash account ment 
1939 42.0 27.2 99 4.9 65 23 12 
1940 46.4 29.9 10.7 5.8 64 23 13 
1941 55.5 36.3 | 12.4 6.8 66 22 12 
1942 57.6 42.5 123 2'8 m4 (if 5 
1943 63.7 $8.9 12.4 2.4 77 19 $ 
1944 69.3 54.2 12.8 2.3 78 19 3 


Nott Estimates of total retail sales compiled by the Bureau of For 
eign and Domestic Commerce, United States Department of Commerce Sales 
by type of transaction are based on data from the Census of American Busi 
ness for 1939, projected according to data from the Retail Credit Survey for 
subsequent years with appropriate allowances in cash sales to adjust for 
bias in the Survey sample. 

The ex- 
planation of the reverse situation during the war is to 
be found in the abrupt shift in the composition of sales 
away from consumers’ durable goods, which ordinarily 
are. important in credit selling, and also in the very 
greatly expanded current incomes in relation to the sup- 
ply of goods available for purchase by consumers. As a 
result, individual holdings of cash have increased and 
consumer credit has declined. 


more than proportionate rise in credit sales. 


Estimates of cash and 
credit sales for all retail stores in the country, based on 
data obtained in the 1944 Retail Credit Survey,' and 
their relation to total retail sales are shown in the accom- 
panying table and chart. 

Although credit sales in 1944 were in about the same 
volume as in the preceding year, their composition shifted 
further toward the soft goods lines. Credit sales of trade 
concerns: specializing in consumers’ durable goods, par- 
ticularly their sales on an instalment basis, receded fur- 
ther from the already low levels of 1942 and 1943. A 
comparison of the position of trades as conventionally 
classified has much less meaning for the war period than 
for prewar periods, however, since there has been a 


1The 1944 Retail Credit Survey conducted by the Federal Reserve System 
covers nine retail trades and includes reports from 5,750 credit-granting stores, 
about 4,100 which supplied data for se!ected balance sheet items. Totals in 
clude a number of multi-unit firms which submitted consolidated reports, and, 
therefore, could not be classified by size, or, in some cases, by geographical 
region. Since stores operating wholly or mostly on a cash basis are not rep 
resented, the proportion of cash sales for individual trades is undoubtedly 
understated. Estimates of total sales, shown in Table 1, make allowances for 
divergence in the reporting sample from actual conditions. 

Coverage varies considerably among the several trades, ranging from about 
61 per cent of total 1944 sales for department stores to around 5 and 6 per 
cent for hoisehold appliance and hardware stores, respectively 

Nore Copies of the 1944 Retail Credit Survey, which contains separate 
data jor nine trades, may be obtained free on request from the Division of 
Administrative Services, Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 

Cc 


Washington 25, D 
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great shift in the composition of sales in many trades. 
For example, the limited supplies of furniture and other 
consumers’ durable goods have made the distinction be- 
tween department stores and apparel stores much less 
clear-cut. At the same time, stores concentrating on 
scarce or unavailable merchandise, such as household 
appliances, have added supplementary lines, many of 
which are quite unrelated to their customary stocks. All 
of these changes make comparisons between trades and 
between the current and preceding years tenuous and 


difficult. 


terpreting the figures by trades shown in Table 2. 


These conditions should be considered in in- 
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The year 1944 was the first of the war period in 
which receivables arising from credit sales failed to de- 
cline. In 1942 and to a lesser extent in 1943, instalment 
credits extended in the active trading years of 1940 and 
1941 were being repaid, but by the beginning of 1944 
their liquidation was virtually completed. During 1944, 
by contrast, there was actually an increase in both instal- 
ment and charge accounts receivable; the increase was 
sizable in the case of charge accounts receivable and very 
slight in the case of instalment receivables. Also during 
1944, there was no appreciable, further shortening of the 
collection period for either charge or instalment accounts 
receivable; but the average repayment periods for both 
are generally well below the regulatory maxima,’ as 


shown in the accompanying table. For several years 


2Maximum maturities on instalment sales subject to Regulation W are 12 


months for all listed articles except automobiles, on which the maximum is 
15 months. Charge-account sales of listed articles are payable the 10th day 
of the 2nd month after sale. 
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TABLE 2. RETAIL SALES BY TYPE OF TRANSACTION AND BY KIND oF BUSINESS 


Stores reporting in Retail Credit Survey 





. 7 Percent age change ~ 1943. 1944 se Percentage of total sales, 1944 

Number es re = in a ~€ harge = ‘Inst ] . 

4 2 | . ~ large | Sta 
Kind of business of stores Total Cash | account ment Cash Charge Instal 
reporting sales sales eales ale account ment 
Department _ stores__-__.._-_____- .-.-... 1446 | +11 +13 + 8 5 66 29 5 
Men's clothing stores_- _ rales, 436 + 9 +14 + 2 + 1 63 33 ' 
W n’s apparel stores 319 +12 +16 +9 5 53 44 3 
| . 

Furniture stores___-. — — 976 + 5 +15 + 3 + 1 24 | 18 58 
Household appliance stores : 466 14 (@) 1 32 40 | 36 24 
Jewelry store | 314 +2 6 3 §2 23 25 
Hardware stores -_ 481 +9 +14 +3 +10 52 46 2 
Automobile dealers aes seal 632 | + I +4 + 8 17 49 34 17 
Automobile tire and accessory stores 680 +15 +21 +17 17 } 54 | 6 





‘Less than half of one per cent 


there has been a tendency toward greater uniformity in 
maturities among trade lines. 

With the wartime acceleration in collections, the use 
of retail credit has become more a matter of convenience 
and less a “mortgaging” of future income. In some 
years prior to the war, changes in consumer credit re- 
ceivables were equivalent to anywhere from one-third to 
one-fourth of consumer savings and, as recently as 1942, 
they accounted for more than a tenth of consumer sav- 
ings. At present, they are no more than a few percentage 
points of such savings. 

During 1944 there was a further growth in the 
liquidity of reta‘lers, especially of small establishments. 
Since current liabilities as well as current assets increased, 
there was no material change in the current ratio; but net 
working capital at the end of 1944 was substantially 
larger than a year earlier. Although most of the in- 
crease in current assets went into United States Govern- 
ment securities, the increase in cash balances was also 
substantial. Notwithstanding a reduction in inventories 
in almost all trades, retailers increased their indebted- 
ness to trade suppliers. Bank loans declined somewhat 
further from the low level at the end of 1943. 

Total charge-account sales during 1944 are estimated 
at 3 per cent above the 1943 level and were the highest 
on record. The increase was general among the retail 
trades, as shown in the accompanying chart. Even 
though at record levels, charge-account sales were a 


smaller proportion of total sales than in the preceding 
year. Not only were charge-account sales a diminishing 
proportion of total sales at credit-granting stores, but 
there was less expansion of total sales at these stores 
than at establishments that operate primarily on a cash 
basis, such as eating and drinking places, grocery stores, 
and variety stores. As in prewar years, the larger stores 
in most trades continued to sell relatively more on charge 
account than small stores, but the differences between 
them have been somewhat narrowed.* Regional differ- 
ences in the use of charge-account credit have been less 
pronounced during the war period than in earlier years. 


3Reporting firms are classified as small, medium, and large, on the basis 
of 1944 annual sales volume. These classifications have different meanings 
for the various kinds of business. The size range for each is indicated below 

Kind of business Small Medium Large 

(1944 annual ales In thousands of dollars) 

Department stores Under 1,000) 1.000 ¢ 10,000 10,000 and over 
Men's clothing stores a 250 250 1,000 1,000 “ ™ 
Women’s apparel stores : 250 250 1,000 1,000 
Furniture stores m 200 200 ¢t 500 500 
Household appliance \ 2 

stores . = 100 100 to 250 250 
Jewelry stores “ 100 100 to 500 500 
Hardware stores sai 100 100 to 500 500 
Automobile dealers i 250 250 te 500 500 
Automobile tire and ac 

cessory stores | oss 50 50 to 100 100 


The volume of charge accounts receivable was 17 per 
cent larger at the end of 1944 than at the end of 1943. 
The increase in receivables in 1944, however, did not 
result from a lengthening of collection periods. During 
the second half of the year there was a spurt in charge- 


TABLE 3. RETAIL ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


Percentage change 


Stores reporting in Retail Credit Survey 


Instalment paper 


‘= secounte sensiedble Average collection period for accounts sold as percentage of 
during 1944 receivable instalment sale 
Kind of business } | , Charge account Instalment 
Charge nsta (In days) (In months) 1944 1943 
account ment ae ame — > 7 eed Ey 7) Gee ee — 
1944 1943 1944 1943 
Department stores packaaal +17 +2 49 49 7 | § 2 2 
Mer lothing stores ieacieeiatl +11 + 6 56 54 6 6 @) (*) 
W s apparel store — | +16 - 9 59 59 7 » (*) (7) 
Fur re stores ihe ictagiinatesdedl laminate > | +1 4 59 66 ~ 9 1 1 
H Id appliance stores ale | 8 48 48 48 214 | 226 2 3 
Jewelry store ate } 2 2 48 48 7 } (’) (*) 
| 
Ha re store Zo - 3 4 50 54 9 | 12 2 4 
| - es ° 
Automobile dealers 7 ae +14 (@) 43 41 | 13 } 15 53 52 
Automobile tire and accessory stores +8 -2 40 43 | 7 7 (*) (*) 





than half of one per cent 


ludes some longer terms, preregulation credit, most of which was liquidated by early 1944. 
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account business, particularly during the extended period 
of holiday shopping, which caused more than the usual 
seasonal expansion in amounts outstanding. Charge 
accounts receivable at the end of 1944 were almost as 
large as those at the peak of 1941 and were higher than 
for any other year of record. 


CHARGE ACCOUNT SALES OF SELECTED RETAIL TRADES 
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The average collection period for charge accounts in 
the South, which before the war was much longer than 
in other areas, has been shortened considerably but is still 
longer than in other parts of the country. 

In contrast with the peak reached by charge-account 
sales, instalment sales declined slightly during 1944 and 
, were lower than for any other year of record. ‘Trades in 
which instalment selling is important, such as automotive 
and household appliance stores, took their big cut in 
1942, but in 1944 they reported further declines from 
already low levels. Instalment sales were reasonably 
well maintained -at furniture stores and were generally 
above prewar levels at jewelry and women’s apparel 
stores, though less than in 1943. The 20 per cent excise 
tax which became effective April 1, 1944, apparently 
curbed both jewelry and fur sales and accounted for 
some decline in instalment business. Notwithstanding any 
deterring influence taxes may have had, consumer ex- 
penditures for jewelry, including taxes, were the highest 
on record and were more than double the 1940 level. 
A reduced volume in fur sales probably accounted for 
most of the drop in instalment sales at women’s apparel 
stores. In addition to buyer resistance to the excise 
tax, many of the quality furs were difficult to obtain. 
Fur sales ordinarily account for a considerable part of 
the instalment business in women’s apparel stores. The 
movement of instalment sales by kind ,of business is 
shown in the accompanying chart. 

Aside from furniture, a major part of the instalment 
business is now in the soft goods lines. The small re- 
maining trade in consumers’ durable goods is largely in 
second-hand articles. Many of these sales are between 
individuals and thus outside the sphere of organized retail 
trade. . Any financing in connection with these trans- 
actions is probably reflected in the instalment accounts 
of small loan companies, banks, and other cash lenders. 
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Instalment sales in war production centers covered 
by the 1942 and 1943 Retail Credit Surveys frequently 
showed considerable expansion, even though instalment 
business generally was declining. In 1944, however, 
these war production areas seem to have had no relative 
growth in instalment sales, and often reported a decline, 
even while cash business was still expanding. 

Although instalment sales declined, there was a slight 
increase in instalment receivables between the end of 
1943 and the end of 1944. As in the case of charge 
accounts, most of the gain in instalment receivables ac- 
companied the increased buying in the latter half of the 
year. Department stores and men’s clothing stores 
accounted for most of the increase. In all other retail 
groups except automobile dealers, instalment receivables 
declined. 

At the beginning of 1944, more than two years had 
elapsed since the initial regulation of consumer credit and 
by this time a large proportion of the longer term, pre- 
regulation instalment credits had been liquidated. Re- 
ceivables have been compressed also by a more than 
ordinary volume of payment before maturity. Expanded 
incomes and uncertainty as to postwar employment have 
both promoted this action. 

The average maturity of instalment receivables has 
continued to be considerably below the regulatory 
standards. The average period instalment accounts 
were outstanding at apparel and jewelry stores in 1944 
was about six and seven months, respectively, while at 
most department stores the average collection period was 
even shorter. Furniture accounts were outstanding, on 
the average, around eight months. 


INSTALMENT SALES OF SELECTED RETAIL TRADES 


PER CENT 


ANNUAL DOLLAR VOLUME, 1939-100 
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It has been reported that retailers in some greatly ex- 
panded war centers had become reluctant to grant maxi- 
mum credit terms. They had voluntarily imposed six- 
month and even shorter maturities in expectation of an 
early close of the European phase of the war followed 
by cancellation of contracts or severe cutbacks in war 
orders with consequent unemployment. The city figures 
collected in this Retail Credit Survey indicate, for exam- 
ple, that the average maturity of furniture store con- 
tracts in San Diego, San Francisco, and Milwaukee was 
between six and seven months, and in Detroit was less 
than eight months. On the other hand, these contracts 
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appear to have averaged between ten and twelve months 
in New York City, Boston, Syracuse, and Nashville. 

{n 1944, as in the two preceding years, expansion in 
cash sales accounted for virtually all of the growth in 
total retail transactions. Throughout this period, the 
proportion of cash sales increased for nearly all trades. 
Growth in cash sales can be largely explained by higher 
consumer incomes and by the wartime shift in com- 
position of merchandise from consumers’ durable goods 
customarily sold on credit to items commonly purchased 
for cash. The most conspicuous gains in total sales dur- 
ing the war period have been in trades that traditionally 
sell for cash; in the dominantly credit fields, such as 
automobile dealers and household appliance outlets, there 
has been a shrinkage. Furthermore, areas showing the 
greatest expansion in total sales have also had the most 
striking increases in the proportion of cash transactions. 
The following chart shows changes in cash sales for the 
nine trades covered in the Retail Credit Survey. The 
increase in cash sales for these trades averaged sub- 
stantially less than the increase in cash sales for all retail 
business. 


CASH SALES OF SELECTED RETAIL TRADES 
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The large increase in public holdings of deposits and 
currency is a more than adequate explanation of the 
continued growth in cash business. Even though cash 
sales in 1944 were double the 1939 volume, cash hold- 
ings of individuals have more than trebled over the same 
period. 

Almost all wartime factors have made for substantially 
great liquidity of credit-granting retailers. Sales have 
been increased, mark-ups maintained, services curtailed, 
profits well sustained, and inventories reduced. The in- 
crease in accounts receivable has been small. Increased 
holdings of United States Government securities in 1944 
account for most of the further substantial growth in 
liquidity for both incorporated and unincorporated busi- 
nesses. Security holdings of all retailers increased more 
than 50 per cent during the year. Unlike the preceding 
year, most of this rise represented a net increase in 
liquidity. Tax liabilities of corporate retailers had in- 
creased substantially in 1943 and were frequently offset 
by the purchase of tax savings notes. In 1944, the 
accrual of tax liabilities was much less than in the pre- 
ceding year. As a result a much smaller proportion of 


Government securities was earmarked for tax purposes 
and a larger part was added to net working capital. 

There was also substantial increase in the cash hold- 
ings of retailers, particularly of unincorporated firms. 
It is estimated that cash and bank deposits of retailers 
at the end of 1944 totaled between 5 and 6 billion 
dollars.* This amount is nearly equivalent to the total 
volume of retail inventories normally carried prior to 
the war. 


*This estimate is based on the Federal Reserve System's survey of the 
ownership of bank deposits, together with an allowance for currency and 
time deposit holdings. 


That the substantial increase in corporate retailers’ 
current assets during 1944 was accompanied by some 
increase in current liabilities is shown by the data for 
nine trades summarized in the accompanying table. Bank 
borrowings of corporate retailers, which had declined 
during the previous year, showed little change during 
1944, but trade payables increased somewhat. Other 
current liabilities, including tax accruals, were also 
higher. In the case of unincorporated businesses, current 
liabilities declined slightly owing to a further substantial 
reduction in notes payable to banks and some decrease in 
other current liabilities. Trade payables of these re- 
tailers were larger on December 30, 1944, than a year 
earlier, but the increase was less than for corporate 
retailers. 

Bank indebtedness of all retailers at the end of 1944 
was below prewar levels. As a group, they now have 
not only larger holdings of cash but also considerable 
unused borrowing capacity in reserve for the time when 
inventories can be replenished and capital improvements 
made. 

TABLE 4. SELECTED BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 
Weighted total for stores reporting in Retail Credit Survey! 


Percentage of total 
hange current assets at end of 


Percentage 





| during 1944 year 
Corpora 
Cor ¢ * | Other 
pora Other ns ¥ 
} tions 1944 1943 1944 | 1943 
Curre asset | 
Cash and bank deposits*| + 3 +16 | 25 27 | 33 31 
United State Govern- | | | | 
ment securitie | +57 | +56 22 | 15 15 i! 
Accounts receivable | +9 o2 | 20 | 20 16 18 
Inventories - 7 (*) 33 38 6 40 
re |} +9 | +11 | +100 100 100 100 
| | 
} 
Current liabilities | 
Notes payable to bank 2 29 2 | 2 2 3 
Trade payables | +8 +3 9 10  - 9 
Other current liabilitie | 413 | 4 9 | 18 7 | ~ 
Ted... +10 7. 30 Ze. 
Net working capital +8 | 415 | 70 70 | 83 | 80 
Current ratio*__ _- 3.4 —  . 





1Reported figures for individual retail trades were weighted in accordance 
with the relative importance of the total business in each year 

2Changes in total cash and deposits differ somewhat from findings of the 
Federal Reserve System's survey of the ownership of bank deposits even after 
allowance for differences in dates of reporting and constituency of items 
Retail Credit Survey figures for unincorporated retailers agree reasonably well 
with those from the deposit survey, but those for corporations show a much 
smaller increase 

8Less than half of one per cent. 

*Ratio of current assets to current liabilities. 

Retailers in most of the trades covered in the Survey 
sold approximately the same proportion of their instal- 
ment paper in 1944 as they did in 1943. Automobile 
dealers sold somewhat more than half in both years but 
other trades sold a negligible part of their instalment 
paper. Hardware and household appliance stores dis- 
posed of a slightly smaller proportion of their instalment 
paper than in the preceding year, while department stores 
slightly increased the percentage sold. 


(Turn to “1944 Retail Credit Survey,”’ page 27.) 
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Pasadena Credit Granters Conduct Skits 


The members of the Pasadena Rotarian Club, Pasa- 
dena, Calif., were entertained on May 25 at the Masonic 
Temple by the credit granters groups who put on two 
skits. The first was an interview between the credit 
executive and a man and his wife to whom credit had 
been refused, and the second was an interview with a 
GI Joe who wished to make purchases to re-establish 
himself after having served with the armed forces for 
22 months. 


A. C. Wehl Heads Wisconsin Credit Association 


August C. Wehl, Manager, Department of Accounts, 
Gimbel Bros., Milwaukee, Wisc., was elected President 
of the Wisconsin Retail Credit Association at the annual 
meeting of the Board of Directors. Mr. Wehl has 
served for 23 years with Gimbel Bros., and is in his 32nd 
year in credit work. He is a Past President of the 
Associated Retail Credit Men of Milwaukee, and of the 
13th District of the National Retail Credit Association. 
He has served as a Director of the N.R.C.A.; as a 
Member of the Executive Committee; and as Chairman 
of the Operating Committee of the Credit Bureau of 
Milwaukee. 

Correction 


On Page 10, of the July Creprr Wor p, the number 
of new members reported in Mr. L. S. Crowder’s annual 
report was incorrectly stated. It should have read, 
“Of the members reported, 320 were obtained by our 
outside representative, E. P. Carstens, who was engaged 
in January; 165 were reported by credit bureau man- 
agers; 52 by the Associated Credit Bureaus of America; 
and 22 by the Collection Service Division of that organ- 
ization.” 


v4 X 
Two New Departments 


With this issue of The Crepir Wor .p, we in- 
augurate two new departments which will become 
regular features. On page 29, will be found the 
new Credit Sales Promotions feature, and on Page 
31, the new section on Credit and Collection Pro- 
cedure. Dean Ashby, Credit Manager, M. L. 
Parker Co., Davenport, lowa, has been appointed 
Chairman of the Credit Sales Promotions Com- 
mittee, and Clarence E. Wolfinger, Credit Man- 
ager, Lit Bros., Philadelphia, Pa., has been selected 
to serve as Chairman of the Credit and Collection 
Procedure Committee. Both of these committees 
are, at present, making every effort to gather 
suitable material for these departments, and our 
members are urged to cooperate with them when- 
ever called upon to submit ideas for publication 


in these two new features.—Arthur H. Hert. 
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Robert B. Umberger 


Robert B. Umberger, Executive Vice-President of the 
Industrial National Bank, Chicago, Illinois, died on 
May 13, 1945, at the age of 58. Mr. Umberger was a 
member of the Consumer Credit Council of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, and the Illinois Bankers Asso- 
ciation. Many of our members will remember his ex- 
cellent address before the bankers group at our Mail- 
waukee Convention. 


Esther G. Dolan 


Miss Esther G. Dolan, Credit Manager of the 
Richard Healy Co., Worcester, Mass., for 16 years, died 
June 3, 1945. She was a member of the Retail Credit 
Association, the Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, and 
the Postwar Planning Committee of Worcester. 





Fifth Anniversary Celebration at Columbia 


The Associated Retail Credit Managers of Columbia, 
South Carolina, celebrated its fifth anniversary with an 
outdoor party May 3, at Earlewood Park. The enter- 
tainment committee composed of Gale Johnson; Henry 
M. G. Walker; J. N. Grice; George Cunningham; 
R. C. Cooper; and Harry W. Campbell, prepared an 
interesting program, including a musical show by the 
servicemen from the Columbia Army Air Base. This 
association has doubled its membership since it was 
organized five years ago by Harry W. Campbell, and 
a group of 20 merchants. 


Two University Endowments Announced 


At a luncheon on April 12, at the Hotel Brevoort, 
New York Cityy an endowment fund in excess of $500,- 
000 in cash and securities was formally presented by the 
Metropolitan Merchants of New York to the New York 
University School of Retailing. The fund represents the 
contributions that have accumulated since the school 
It has also been 
announced that the Associated Retailers of St. Louis 
have appropriated $75,000 to establish a Department of 
Retailing in the School of Business and Public Adminis- 
tration, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. The 
money is to be used at the rate of $15,000 a year for 
5 years. 


of retailing was founded 25 years ago. 





Help Wanted 











Office Manager. 
nent connection. 


Exceptional opportunity for perma- 
Must have thorough knowledge of 
office bookkeeping and retail store accounting. Salary up 
to $5,000—commensurate with ability. Confidential. 
Sessel Stores Co., Alton, III. 
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The Passing of a Friend 





July 7, 1945 





--Garl Walluer - - 


4" WAS TO HAVE BEEN my pleasure today to 

chat with my friend of more than a quarter of a 
century, Carl Wollner of Fort Worth, Texas. He wrote 
recently that he would be in Montreal for three days, 
through July 9, and would spend most of July 12 with 
me in St. Louis. Instead of a visit, I am preparing this 
notice announcing the death of Carl Wollner—a true 
friend, a loving father, a devoted husband, and a con- 
siderate gentleman. 

It was my privilege, during the first World War, to 
work closely with Carl, who was then Credit Manager 
of the Oriental Oil Company, Dallas, and an active 
member of the Dallas Retail Credit Men’s Association. 
Although he had come to this country from Germany 
not so many years before, he was a loyal American and 
worked indefatigably in the interests of the war effort, 
the Red Cross, the sale of Liberty Bonds, and in the 
raising of funds for other war activities. 

Carl was known by many members of this association, 
some of whom met him personally at the convention in 
New Orleans in 1942 and enjoyed his excellent address 
on Letters. Others felt that they knew him because of 
his contributions to The Creprr Wor .p, one of which 
appears on page 7 of this issue. 

For many years Carl taught the Bowden Sunday 
School Class of University Christian Church, Fort 
Worth. Recently I received a Father’s Day tribute to 
him, written by Francis John, co-teacher. I am quoting 


one paragraph from that tribute: 

Here is a man who finds, in his Christianity, reality, 
vitality and sincerity; whose relationship with his 
Maker is obviously personal, real and practical; who 
understands that the hardest problem in life is to 
resist temptation, and, therefore, he has presented to 
the world and lived it through the years, a conception 
of Christ that tempts and guides men and women in 
the right direction; a man whose Christian life proves 
conclusively that doing right can be made more thrill- 
ing than doing wrong and who truly puts his heart 
and soul into everything worth while. 

On the occasion of Carl’s 54th birthday, at a dinner 
in his honor, E. H. Beall and A. M. Pate, Sr., partners 
of Carl, paid him this tribute: 

Carl Wollner’s assets by no means consist only of 
financial accomplishments. In walking down life's 
highway with him, we have observed his thoughtful- 
ness, his friendliness, and his genuine appreciation for 
the altruistic things in life. He has strewn more than 
his share of flowers along life’s pathway—flowers of 
friendliness, helpfulness and sunshine. 

Carl’s passing comes as a real personal loss to me and 
will be a shock to his many friends throughout the coun- 
try. The Board of Directors of the National Retail 
Credit Association, its members, and myself extend heart- 
felt condolences to his business associates, his wife, three 
daughters and three sons, who survive him. 

L. 8. Crowder. 


No Changes Planned for Regulation W 


A proposal to exempt returning veterans from Regu- 
lation W and other wartime credit restrictions on instal- 
ment buying has been rejected by the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System. Such relaxation might 
lead to inflationary developments, Federal Reserve Board 
Secretary Morrill pointed out in a+letter made public 
by Representative Herman P. Eberharter, of Pennsy]l- 
vania. Mr. Morrill said in part: “If veterans should 
find upon their return, that the prices of things they 
desire were out of all reason, they would not feel their 
interests had been protected in their absence.” 


Non-Itemized Billing Discontinued 


Because of many complaints due to inefficiency of 
help and resultant customer confusion, the D. H. 
Holmes Co., and Maison Blanche Co., New Orleans, 
La., have discontinued non-itemized billing and returned 
to descriptive billing August 1. Under the new system, 
the first two purchases within a department will be 
itemized. If more than two items are purchased within 
a department, the first two will be itemized and the 
remaining items will be referred to by “ETC.” The 
total amount of the purchases in that department will 
be extended. 
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HEN E. T. JONES recently wrote a short 

editorial in a late issue of Printer’s Ink, railing at 
the expression, “Please see me,”’ so often put on letters 
sent by executives to their assistants, he happened to 
strike on one of my “pet peeves.” 

The habit of passing on to subordinates those letters 
that need an immediate reply, without definitely telling 
them what to do, usually results in bad public relations. 
For, when assistant, “‘A,” tries to see boss, “B,” about 
B” is holding an im- 


the letter, he usually finds: that 
portant conference, and cannot be disturbed. “‘A”’ goes 
back to his desk, holding “the hot potato”—and becomes 
immersed in his work. Some time later, usually the 
next day, ““A’’ suddenly discovers the important letter 
on his desk, and rushes to the boss’s office to find, very 
likely, that he has left town, and nothing can be done. 

Meanwhile, the customer, who has been waiting for 
a reply, keeps right on waiting, getting more and more 
disgusted with the lack of attention, and the lack of 
service. As Mr. Jones points out, this method of han- 
dling a communication is often used for memos pertain- 
ing to the internal operations of a business, and by using 
it, “you have organized confusion at its best.” 

His remedy is simple. Before passing a letter on to 
someone else, the executive should decide who is going 
to prepare the reply. If “A” is to do it, something 
should be written on the letter proper or on a memo 
sheet to guide him in his reply. If the executive is to 
answer it, and requires definite information, he should 
get it, and reply as quickly as possible. That makes for 
proper modern business practice. 


This Month’s Illustrations»——_________» 


Illustrations Nos. 1 and 2, used by the Household 
Outfitting Co., Scranton, Pa., and signed by R. E. 
Griffith, represent a quick way of taking care of charge 
customers. For stores that do not use the Charga-Plate 
System, the Charge Courtesy Card shown in Illustration 
No. 2, is a very convenient and satisfactory ‘substitute. 
All the customer has to do is to present the Courtesy 
Card, properly signed and punched monthly by the 
credit office, and his or her purchases are immediately 
taken care of. The letter is to be commended for its 
direct opening approach in discussing the main subject; 
namely, the forward step taken by the store to give better 
service to customers through the use of the Charge 
Courtesy Card. This is further explained in the second 
and last paragraphs, which stick to the main point of 
the letter, and carry through the continuity of the story 
of the new Courtesy Card. The third paragraph, how- 
ever, does not fit into the main story of this letter, which 
has as its object explaining the new card. The para- 
graph detracts from the message because it is too long, 
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and occupies almost as much space as the rest of the 
letter. There are two ways of handling this: (1) 
either leave out the third paragraph entirely, and en- 
close a small pamphlet giving more details, and pictures, 
of the improvements; or (2) condense the paragraph 
into a sentence or two, as follows: “When you come 
in to use your new Courtesy Card, you will find that 
the Household Company has been remodeled through- 
out.” 

Illustration No. 3, used by Newman’s, Joplin, Mo., 
J. R. Roth, Credit Manager, goes one step farther than 
the routine type of letter that tells a customer that his 
charge account is not being used. Generally, stores send 
customers either a statement showing a zero balance, or 
a letter asking why the account has not been used. In 
this illustration, Newman’s has combined the statement 
with a concise message—and this has created an extra 
appeal. The ideas are well expressed, starting with the 
“You owe us nothing,” thought in the opening sentence, 
and carrying over to the last appeal made in the final 
sentence where the customer is asked to make use of his 
charge account. You will notice, too, that the state- 
ment-letter has good eye appeal, as it is well centered on 
the statement sheet. 

Illustration No. 4, and the accompanying Form No. 5, 
were sent in by E. F. Horner, Credit Manager, Kline’s, 
St. Louis, Mo. They illustrate a cordial method of 
soliciting a new charge account. The letter proper is 
concise, and pleasant in tone. It makes its appeal by 
its direct and connotative use of language, such as, “We 
have a twofold purpose in writing you,” and later, “If 
you will fill out the enclosed card, that will be the 
second step toward your account. Ours was the first.” 
The letter would be more effective if the expression, 
“Thank you very much,” were left out, for the cus- 
tomer has, as yet, done nothing to merit thanks. After 
she fills out the blank, and sends it in, would be an appro- 
priate time to thank her. 

Illustration No. 6, used by the Peerless Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., is an unconventional type of collection 
form. The language used, plus the illustration, make 
it a rather clever message that impresses the customer, 
and urges him to pay the amount due. It is a type of 
statement that, for effectiveness, should be used only once 
in a collection series. Although the “Thank you,” used 
at the end is often seen in this type of form, it could 
be left out, as explained in Illustration No. 4. 

Illustration No. 7, used by Wm. E. Glass, Vice- 
President, Treasurer, Cottrell’s, Denver, Colo., is an- 
other statement used for inactive accounts. The figures 
illustrate the various comments, and indicate a clever 
use of eye appeal from the figure at the top to the 
ledger clerk at the bottom. wae 
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Form S850m 144 


HOUSEHOLD 
OUTFITTING CO 


306-314 LACKAWANNA AVE 
SCRANTON. PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr, L, ©, Crandall 
411 Westmoreland Place 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Dear Mr, Crandall: 


In view of your excellent credit standing with this store 
we believe you will find the enclosed Charge Courtesy Card a 
convenience to you in making future purchases. We hope you 
will use it now and often during the coming year. 


Tt has always been a satisfaction to count you among the 
friends of the Household Outfitting Company, and we look for- 
ward with pleasure to serving you for many years to come. 


No doubt you have already seen the wonderful improvements 
and decorations we have made throughout our building. Our 
Household Outfitting Sections - Ladies Apparel Shop = Millinery 
Department - Jewelry Center ~- have all been remodeled and 
elaborately decorated, truly the "Household Beautiful." If 
you have not seen these improvements, we invite you to do so 
at your convenience, Our trained persome] will be happy to 
serve you. 


In order to enable you to complete your purchases without 


delay please present your Charge Card to the sales person and 
no further introduction is necessary. Just Say "Charge It." 


Very, tr yours, 
7 2? > 


Cx 


—————— 


Ali deductions of 


SOLD TO 


SIXTH end MAIN PHONE 3200 
JOPLIN, MO. 


AMOUNT PAID, 3 








Mr. George J. Wateon 
1945 aa 
Joplin 9, Missouri 





the 10th Dey of Each Month Pollo 
All Accousts Due snd Payable ia Full by a 
Tear off and cotuen this stub with your check. Your check returned by your : 


ITkM 


Account Rendered 
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WE ITEMIZE BUT ONCE. KINDLY RETAIN THIS STATEMENT. 
CREDIT NEVER ABUSED IS NEVER REFUSED. 


We always feel that we are sticking out 
our neck when we ask 0 friend to pay 
o bal. 


However this is one of the dutves of the 
We know you won't mind 
your peyment of $ DB: 
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WASHINGTON AND wx 


St. Louis 1, Mo. 


June 18, 195 


© 


Mrs. L. R. Wileon 


8432 South Kingston Road 
Sedalia, Missouri 7 


Dear Mrs, Wilson: 


It is our privile 
account with us, ge to ask you to open a charge 


We have a twofold Purpose in writing you. Tr 
° e 


remind you that all our 1 


here, ready to m 
one, 


a8 easy as possible, 
Tf you will £142) out the enclosed card that will 


be the second step tows 
the first, font on —_ me Ours was 


Sincere] 


+ Horner - Credit Manager 


eke a Crowder. 
ational Retail Credit A 

Shel} Building. oe 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


PLEASe Ofracm tore 


one 
IE HASNT BE 
aol oy LATELY, ._7- 


ow COTTRELL CLOTHIN 


OLSCRPTiOn | ‘am 
wanats 
PREVIOUS Ma ance 


Frankly we have missed 
ing that you will use your account again 
oon. Now is « good time to buy clothing 
4nd we extend you a Special invitatidn to 
dome in and see our selections of clothing 
hats. sportswear and furnishings 

j 


you and are hop 


a 
THE MANS Storr! 
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THE RATE of business activity has changed very little 
during recent weeks as the small decline in manufacturing 
has been offset by increases in trade and transportation. 
Activity in many of the service industries has also been 
rising slightly. Indications are that the high point in the 
moderate upturn of the last few months has been passed 
and the future trend is likely to be gradually downward. 
The decline will not be sharp, however, as business will be 
sustained by continued large war expenditures and by high 
consumer incomes. 

THE TOTAL volume of trade and industry, as measured 
by financial transactions, now averages about 11 per cent 
higher than it was last year at this time. The difference be- 
tween the rates during the corresponding months of the two 
years will probably become gradually less during the sum- 
mer but by fall the reconversion of many industries to 
civilian production will help keep up the volume of business. 

UNFAVORABLE weather conditions throughout the 
spring and early summer have slowed down activity in many 
agricultural regions. The effects have been most striking in 
the Southeast where crops have suffered from lack of 
moisture and in part of the Middle West where the exces- 
sive rain and cold weather have handicapped farmers. 

THE MOST striking current trend is the shifting of the 
areas of good business westward, due mainly to the increas- 
ing demands of the war in the Pacific. That trend will 
probably become even more marked within a few weeks 
and it will continue indefinitely. Many areas in the East 
are already showing considerable fall-off as compared with 
last year, but everywhere conditions are far above the aver- 
age of prewar years. 

THE MAIN area of good business in the East is around 


e Areas of Good Business Shifting Westward e 





New York City. The large volume of shipments abroad as 
well as spending in connection with transportation of troops 
are factors in sustained business in that region. Business is 
good around the Great Lakes and to a considerable distance 
south. War orders are still large in that area and the de- 
mand will keep up industrial production in most of the 
factories. 

CONDITIONS have become unusually varied throughout 
the South. In the eastern half business has been lagging 
while in the western half it has been holding steady at 
about the same rate as the national average. It is good in 
the oil-producing regions and if the winter wheat crop is as 
large as now indicated it should be better in many other 
places. It is lagging somewhat in the mountain regions, 
where mining has been gradually falling off from the previ- 
ous high levels. 

THROUGHOUT the Pacific Coast region, business has 
been holding up much better than in most. other parts of 
the country. In many cities the volume of trade is from 
15 to 20 per cent higher than it was a year ago. The most 
significant industries in which operations are being main- 
tained are airplane manufacturing and shipbuilding. The 
repairing of ships is requiring more workers while not so 
Many are being employed in new construction. 

CANADIAN industrial activity is holding up well al- 
though the trend is gradually downward. It is about 10 per 
cent above last year as the drop in industrial production 
has been offset by increases in other lines. The best show- 
ing continues to be made in the area north of the Great 
Lakes.—BUSINESS BULLETIN, La Salle Extension Uni- 
versity. 
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TOTAL CONSUMER CREDIT outstanding 
creased 62 million dollars or somewhat more than 1 
per cent during May to an estimated total of about 


5,510 million dollars. The current rise was wholly in 














CONSUMER INSTALMENT SALE CREDIT, 
EXCLUDING AUTOMOTIVE 


[Estimated amounts outstanding. 


MONTHLY CREDIT STATISTICS 
Culled from Federal Reserve Bulletin of the Federal Reserve System 
by the Research Division, National Retail Credit Association 
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: 2 - | DEPART- | l l 
cash lending while instalment sale and charge-account | TOTAL | MENT | | nouse- | a 
. ° END OF =XCLUD-| STORES FURNI- HOLD JEW- | nee 
credit showed little change. MONTH | axa "lamp -| Fone | | eLay | OTHER 
Instalment loans outstanding increased by nearly 2 on Le! oo stones | STORES | STORES 
per cent during May and at the end of the month were | HOUSES | 
. : in a eee | 1,805 469 619 313 120 284 
11 per cent higher than a year ago. oo att 254 391 180 77 160 
Instalment sale credit outstanding on automobile 1948_........ . 641 174 71 29 66 101 
and other consumers’ durable goods at the end of May 1944 
was in about the same volume as a month earlier. January _--- 576 | 158 248 | 24 55 91 
; . . : February __- 540 147 236 | 21 51 85 
Charge-account indebtedness declined slightly in March. 529 144 231 | 19 52 83 
e ° j re 99 § 
May when little change is usual, but at the end of the — cas | aaa oat 1; HH 82 
month was nearly 7 per cent larger than on the cor- (et... 515 | 138 237 15 44 81 
ou é : f 1944 5 502 | 132 234 14 43 79 
re sponding date of 1S ° August_____ 499 132 233 13 42 79 
pepeenmor— | 510 | 138 236 13 43 80 
: : ta 1 ctober ____ 533°] 148 244 13 44 | 84 
Ratio of Collections to Accounts Receivable na een ; | ies sss (d|soas a8 (|sto88 
CHARGE December__- 184 269 | 13 70 100 
INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS ACCOUNTS nee 
4 oO 
MONTH | pepart- | FURNI- | orp ap-| JEW DEPART- January-..... 574 | 172 | 249 | 12 61 92 
| MENT TURE poeta yy MENT February ---- 557 | 163 240 | 11 54 88 
STORES STORES STORES" , STORES MGIGR..ccccs } 548 163 238 11 | 50 | 86 
. = April 540 | 159 237 | #11 | 48 85 
1941 ae 538 | 156 238 11 48 85 
December-_-- 20 11 12 23 46 
1942 DEPARTMENT STORE SALES BY TYPE 
er 22 14 13 22 56 ' 
December__- 31 18 15 30 65 (Percentage of total sales) 
1943 sf is ‘ a : CHARGE- 
ona 29 21 21 33 62 YEAR AND MONTH CASH SALES | !NSTALMENT | AccounT 
ecember__- 35 22 22 55 63 | SALES SALES i 
1944 1941—January-_---_--- 49 8 < i 
January.____| 30 20 22 31 December--_--_-- 53 6 4 
February--_-_- 31 20 22 31 ? 1942—June___...-..-.- 56 5 39 
March___-___.| 36 23 26 34 65 December_- 61 5 34 
Agri... nnn. | 31 23 26 28 63 1943—June___-__-_- 60 | 4 } 36 
ee 23 95 26 30 64 December-_-_-_ 65 } 4 | 31 
PR iticssdncn 31 24 28 30 63 1944—January---_-- 64 | 4 | 32 
. Rapa 30 23 29 31 61 bd, eo 63 4 33 
ae 34 24 32 31 64 March--_--~--- 2 4 | 34 
September_--| 35 24 33 32 64 April___--_—- 62 | 4 s¢ 
October_____ | 39 26 36 33 65 May--_----- 62 4 34 
December-__- : 23 39 WY ——— = - ° Py 
: = = , 49 61 August_-_ 64 4 32 | 
1945 September- 63 : 33 
a October___—- 63 o« 
January| 32 | oat | oak | gk | tt Rover i i | 
March daphiten 36 36 4 66 December-_-___-_- 64 4 32 
April ae 20 29 36 31 +4 1945—January_______- 63 4 33 
aS 32 23 40 34 64 February -- - 63 4 +4 
_—.$ = = . d Bil istncnsstenes 63 3 34 
Ratio of collections during month to accounts receivable at April_-_-------- 62 : 4 
beginning of month. May 63 ‘ . 
TOTAL CONSUMER CREDIT, BY MAJOR PARTS 
{Estimated amounts outstanding. In millions of dollars] 
TOTAL TOTAL INSTALMENT CREDIT | SINGLE- 7, : i 
END OF MONTH | CONSUMER | INSTALMENT SALES CREDIT PAYMENT | Pp —-— 5 ty 
ow Coaaer Cann? TOTAL AUTOMOTIVE OTHER ae ee 
| Se 9,499 3,747 1,942 1,805 2,174 1,204 1,764 610 
ae 6,165 1,494 482 1,012 1,438 1,072 | 1,513 648 
eae 5,158 816 175 641 1,123 1,034 1,498 687 
1944 692 
January------. 4,818 1,836 745 169 576 1,091 996 1,294 2 
acy... 4,662 1,785 707 167 540 1,078 962 1,218 697 
Mareh.......... 1,836 1,804 696 167 529 1,108 955 1,376 701 
Sapa 4,801 1,785 689 171 518 1,096 966 1,346 704 
Se 4,898 1,801 700 181 519 1,101 997 1,390 710 
(ERD 4,945 1,826 707 192 515 1,119 1,033 1,370 716 
Ri cintastictec 4,882 1,833 706 204 502 1,127 1,038 1,287 724 
August___--__- 4,988 1,899 709 210 499 1,190 1,029 1,330 730 
September____ 5,282 1,921 720 210 510 1,201 1,228 1,402 732 
October_______ 5,422 1,946 743 210 533 1,203 1,228 1,516 732 
November____- 5,595 1,973 773 208 565 1,200 1,231 1,664 727 
December-___—- 5,790 2,083 836 200 635 1,247 1,220 1,758 728 
1945 
January-__----. 5,48 2,013 7 574 235 206 1,528 7 
February-___- 5,32 1,968 57 225 188 1,432 7 
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Postwar Plans 


THE QUESTIONS: 

(1) What are your plans pertaining to terms on install- 
ment sales after Regulation W is discontinued? 

(2) Should some of the provisions of, Regulation W be 
modified for credit selling between V-E and V-J day? 

The Research Division asked 208 members these ques- 
tions. Some of the replies are included on these pages. 
The balance was published in the June and July issues. 


How Members Replied 


Oakland, Calif.: If we can accept as fact the 
prophecies of many of our leading economists, we may 
be approaching the most intensive credit promotional 
period in our lives. Should these predictions come true, 
would it not be better for credit granters to accept the 
challenge? If we accept this challenge, it would be 
helpful if ‘we conditioned our thinking, and so prepare 
our departments that we may meet this period success- 
fully. We are anticipating this promotional era. We 
expect Regulation W to be discontinued as soon as the 
present backlog of purchasing power diminishes, and we 
plan to promote credit sales aggressively to meet all rea- 
sonable competition. We have confidence in our ability 
to so control our credit volume that our losses will be 
within the limits established by management. 

x*x*r 

Oklahoma City, Okla.: We are not planning 
any. particular change in our credit structure after the 
war when Regulation W is discontinued. Our regular 
30 day charge accounts are permitted to run until the 
second 10th before they are closed. If a new account 
is not paid by the 15th day following the month of 
purchase, the account is automatically closed and not 
subject to further charges until paid. I am not in favor 
of long terms on the type of store we conduct here. We 
do not handle long-term merchandise so we are not very 
much concerned about selling on credit between V-E 
day and V-J day. 

xk 

St. Louis, Mo.: lf we keep our departments func- 
tioning, we will have little to worry about under present 
conditions or those to come for sometime; however, we 
will have to adjust ourselves and keep in close touch 
with the events as they take place. There should be 
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no unemployment of any consequence for some years to 
come, and the extension of credit will be the same in 
the future—just a matter of using good common sense. 
There can be no other set rule. 


x** 

St. Louis, Mo.: \V-E day will release men and ma- 
terials to produce a limited amount of hard merchandise 
and major appliances, but this supply will be quickly 
sold on terms well within the present restrictions of 
Regulation W. V-J day will arrive long before the 
production of durable goods reaches the normal level 
demand and the need of any liberalization of credit terms. 

x*k 

St. Louis, Mo.: Regulation W was a wise act, and 
good for the buying public and the merchants themselves. 
It taught the public the importance of prompt payment, 
made them credit conscious, prevented the careless buyer 
from pyramiding his accounts, and enabled many to have 
a buying power for the future when sales will be more 
needed. While there should be some modification in the 
down payment on hard merchandise, the regulation as a 
whole should be in existence for at least a year after the 
war, and I do not believe that the government would 
consider eliminating it before that time. It will be un- 
necessary to sell terms instead of merchandise for three 
years or more as we might have a period of good business 
for that time. ‘There will be a reaction after the war 
closes, but it is not going to be as long as the one we 
had after World War I. 

xk kk 

Spokane, Wash.: ‘There will be nothing to be 
done unless Regulation W is abrogated in all or in part. 
Years ago, we adopted a community credit policy which 
was only a guide, and in no way enforceable among our 
membership in our local association. Undoubtedly, 
some of the restrictions in the regulation will be lessened, 
particularly as far as sales of so-called hard merchandise 
on the installment plan are concerned, by reduction in 
the down payment and lengthening of terms, probably 
to 18, and maybe 24 months, on some lines of merchan- 
dise. We have done nothing locally. Our Local Retail 
Credit Association is planning a Credit Clinic toward 
the latter part of September and we may have a more 
definite plan at that time. 

s 2 @ 

Tacoma, Wash.: We are not making any special 

plans for V-E or V-J day because we feel that our 
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“1944 Retail Credit Survey” 


Emmy (Beginning on page 16) 


Difficulties in securing merchandise, which were con- 
fined to a few lines in the early part of the war, became 
general during 1944. Almost all goods were scarce, 
bookings hard to arrange, and deliveries uncertain. The 
small rise in inventories reported at women’s apparel 
stores may be explained in part by the growing tendency 
to stock more expensive merchandise and the building up 
of luxury departments such as costume jewelry and 
nove:ties. Inventories of hardware stores, notwithstand- 
ing their considerable dependence upon metallic goods, 
were as well maintained as those of apparel stores, and 
vetter maintained than those of furniture stores. The 
somewhat larger year-end inventories of hardware and 
automobile tire and accessory stores probably reflect 
rurtner stocking of lines that were added when items 
customarily sold were no longer available. 

Buying policies of retailers, particularly those of large 
firms, have tended to become more conservative during 
the past year, primarily because of a reluctance to over- 
stock substandard merchandise. By the end of 1944, 
wartime substitutes commonly referred to as victory 
models apparently comprised a much smaller proportion 
of total inventories than a year earlier and only limited 
orders for such merchandise were placed. With the 
continued rise in retail sales, the rate of inventory turn- 
over increased in most stores, but was relatively more 





rapid in the larger ones. Comparisons of inventory turn- 
over by size of store and by kind of business are shown 
in the following table. 

The physical volume of inventories has diminished 
even more than the dollar volume, reflecting the effect 
of increased prices and a general trading up into higher 
priced lines. This shift to more expensive goods was 
TABLE 5. INVENTORIES BY KIND OF BUSINESS AND SIZE 

OF STORE 























Stores reporting in Retail Credit Survey 
| Per Inventory turnover in 1944 
centage by size of store* 

Kind of business | Saw “— a . a ia 
| Guring | Total \ Small dium Large 
| 1944 | 

| | ee | ee 
Department stores pamela .) os 48 | 6.3 ».0 
Men's clothing stores Loa 4.1 | 3.0 4.1 5.3 
Women’s apparel stores | + 3 5.4 | 4.6 5.5 > 
| 

Furniture stores 9 34 |} 3.1 | 3.6 3.1 
Household appliance stores__ 25 30 |} 3.3 | 3.8 4.0 
Jewelry stores : = @) | 22 1] 19 | 22 | 23 
Hardware stores les 1 368 28 | 3.5 4.2 
Automobile dealers > 26 5.6 || 50 | 5 6.1 
Automobile tire and accessory | i] | 

stores ieee + 6 56 9 I] 46 | 5.7 R43 

1 For basis of size classification, see Saceeate 3 on p. 425. 

2 Less than half of one per cent. 


furthered by the virtual exhaustion of irreplaceable stocks 
in many lines of lower priced merchandise. According 
to prewar standards, the inventories of nearly all retailers 
are currently out of balance. Restocking of items and 
price lines now entirely missing or in very short supply 
will be one of the reconversion tasks confronting 
retailers. kak 








credit problems will be much the same for quite some 
time. Our experience under Regulation W has demon- 
strated that conservative terms long advocated by our 
National Association are not only possible, but are best 
for both buyer and merchant. We expect to continue 
a policy of larger down payments and shorter terms after 
the war when Regulation W has been done away with. 
xk 

Tulsa, Okla.: It is my belief that when appliances 
and other hard lines begin to appear, the down payment 
will gradually drop after Regulation W is discontinued. 
It will probably go to 20% immediately and later as ap- 
pliances become plentiful it will drop to 10%. The 
length of time the contract runs will, no doubt, follow 
the same policy as the down payment. At first, when 
merchandise is still scarce, the maximum time will prob- 
ably be 12 months but after merchandise becomes more 
plentiful, contracts will be lengthened to 24 and even 
36 months. In our case, we sold all our hard line con- 
tracts to a finance company and they met the terms of all 
our competitors. I think credit executives should en- 
courage purchasers to hold on to their War Bonds and 
make payments out of current income. 

x *k* * 

Washington, D. C.: Our deferred payment busi- 
ness is very small, and it is not our intention at this time 
to make any change in the plan used before Regulation 
W. We feel that changes will depend upon business 
conditions, shortage of merchandise, and other factors. 

xk kk 

Worcester, Mass.: I feel that the government 
should continue Regulation W between V-E and V-J 


day in a modified form. If the regulation should be 
discontinued, even after both wars are won, consumer 
credit will revert to former conditions; namely, a com- 
petition in terms in an effort to effect volume of sales. 
The result will be abuse of credit terms which were in 
effect in prewar days. For example, in 3 years before 
the war, our average monthly collection on open accounts 
was 49.9% ; however, in 3 years after the war started, the 
average monthly percentage was 61.5%. On installment 
accounts, average collections during the same period be- 
fore the war were 27. 5c ; after the war started, and for 
three years, it was 36.1%, and those included down pay- 
ments. Before the nica de went into effect a good 
deal of capital was tied up on the ledgers, unavoidable 
for any purpose whatever. We, therefore, feel that on 
open accounts the government should rule that after 
60 days the account should be frozen. A down payment 
of 20% should be required on installment accounts, not 
only on furniture, but on all other hard goods. The time 
should be one year, except on electric refrigerators, on 
which the limit should be 18 months. On wearing 
apparel, the time limit should be 3 months, on fur coats 
9 months, and on expensive fur coats one year. 


Summary 


Number Per Cent 
In favor of eliminating Regulation W after 





the war 15 34.1 

In favor of eliminating Regulation W after 
the emergency 11 25.0 

In favor of continuance of Regulation W 
with modifications 8 18.2 
No preference or undecided 10 22.7 
Total 4 100.0 
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Know Your New Employees 


The Value of Personnel Reports for Employee Selection 


ie IS OUR UNDERSTANDING that over 
80 per cent of the credit bureaus in the United 
States and Canada are now developing reports to 
assist all classes of business and industries in the 
selection of new employees. May we call these 
“Personnel Reports—for Employee Selection.” 

This particular type of reporting is not new to 
credit bureaus. We have always furnished this 
type of report, but, unfortun: ately, we have not 
given it any particular publicity until the last two 
or three years. 


Government Large Users of Personnel Reports 


Canadian Credit Bureaus have developed thousands 
of these reports for several departments of the federal 
government, local stores, professions, transportation com- 
panies, laundries and dry cleaners, industries, 
and all types of business and industries. Requests for 


them come not only from large firms, but from those 


services 


employing a small number of people. Many members 
refuse to hire a new employee until they have received 
a personnel report for employee selection from their 
respective credit bureau. Every user of these reports 


is a sincere endorser of their great value. One large 
user of the service says that because of its assistance in 
making employee selections, his personnel situation is 
the finest and most satisfactory that he has experienced 
in fifteen to twenty years of operation. Another says 
that even though the report is favourable, there is in- 
formation contained in it with respect to the new em- 
ployee that is valuable to him in knowing how to work 
with the new employee to the best advantage of both 
parties. 

We have many memberships for this type of service 
alone. Other members who generally use credit reports, 
and obtain a personnel report occasionally, admit freely 
that there is a value in a report for employee selection 
that cannot be determined in dollars—a value far beyond 
a credit report. A misfit employee is very expensive to 
any business or industry, and the expense can hardly 
be measured in dollars. It is logical that credit bureaus 
should be making these reports as we have been collect- 
ing material about individuals since we started the files. 
Newspapers are searched for items of merit and demerit; 





J. E. SHAPLAND prepared this article for 
exclusive use in The CREDIT WORLD. He 
is Manager of the Credit Bureau of Hamilton, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 
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all information that will constitute an individual’s his- 
tory. We have our court procedures and members’ ex- 
periences. which all make for a tremendous reservoir of 
invaluable data—plus former employment facts. In the 
case of a newcomer to your city seeking employment, 





the antecedent information is available through our 
Canadian and American Interchange System of these 
Associations. 

Should we not give a little thought to the proper 
procedure of selecting the new employee? You may be 
seeking an employee, but it should be remembered that 
the applicant is also making solicitation for the position 
you have to offer. He, or she, is an applicant for em- 
ployment. 

We all know that it was not so long ago that con- 
siderable promotion. was required to convince credit 
granters that an interview with the credit applicant was 
The taking of sufficiently complete credit 
application was still better business in order to have a 


good business. 


written record of understandings and necessary impor- 
tant facts about this person. From these facts you, with 
the assistance of the credit bureau record, make your 
employment 
parallel the application for credit in principle? We 
think so—and this makes a proper 
ployment the proper procedure by which to select the 
new employee. 


decision. Does not the application for 


application for em- 


A Thorough Check Up Necessary 
Alert employers and personnel managers tell me they 
interview the applicant to observe manner of speech, 
poise, appearance and other personality traits that may 
be of advantage 6r disadvantage to the position in ques- 
tion. On the personal interview some may be discarded 
immediately. The employment application form is used 
with the hopeful ones because complete employment his- 
tory and personal data are necessary in order to make a 
proper profitable selection. A thorough check up must 
be made to learn the former employer experiences, abil- 
ities, character and morals, stability, social record and 
the value of the employee’s word or promises which is 
revealed completely in the credit record in the bureau 
files. No one should be able to make this investigation 
as thoroughly and economically as your local credit bu- 
reau with its master files of important accumulated facts. 
A properly selected employee is profitable. Make the 
words “new employee’’ associate definitely with a credit 
bureau personnel report for employee selection. 
The Credit Bureau of Hamilton has developed an 
“Application for Employment” form to suit most re 
quirements, and it has met with considerable favour and 


usage. It is sold to their members as a supplementary 
service. 


A sample will be mailed on request. ake 
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Tea Room Solicitation 


WE HAVE OFTEN felt that many patrons of our 
tea room did not have accounts with our store. With 
this thought in mind, we devised a plan whereby we 
would invite those who were interested to open an ac- 
count with us. Illustration No. 1 below shows the form 
of invitation which is placed on each table. It is printed 
in double form, and folded in the middle like a tent. 
The form is printed in black ink on pink cardboard. 
Illustration No. 2 is the front of the application which 
the applicant is asked to fill out. It is printed in black 
ink on yellow cardboard, and measures five inches wide 
by three inches deep. Illustration No. 3 shows the re- 
verse side of the card which is self explanatory. The 
application, when completely filled in, is sent to the 
Credit Department by the cashier. If the application 
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is approved, the customer is notified and the account is 
opened. We are happy to state that many new accounts 
have been secured in this manner.—S. L. Weisskerz, 
Credit Manager, The Union, Columbus, Ohio. 


Nchuster's Customer Contact 


WE HAVE a method of sales promotion that | am 
sure no other store in the country uses. The card which 
is illustrated below is distributed to our floor super- 





Customer Contact 


Name Date 








Address By 





YES NO Please send to 
Jo Service Supt. 
Has Charga/Budga Plate..... “erence eo 
P J LJ Reverse Side can 
Service Satisfactory....... be used for 
CJ UJ Comments, sugges- 
Merchandise Satisfactory... Ce = tions, etc. 














Comments /Suggestions 




















visors and parking station attendants. In a meeting with 
these people, we told them that we were desirous of open- 
ing new accounts, and we knew that they could assist us 
in getting names of cash customers who should be good 
for credit; however, the customers were not to be told 
that their names were being considered. These names 
were secured in various ways. When a customer makes a 
cash purchase, and pays by check, the floor supervisor 
is called to O.K. the check. His first question is, 
“Have you a Charga-Plate for identification?” If the 
customer answers that she has no account, the floor 
supervisor asks her name, her address, the name of her 
bank, and presents this information for our consideration. 
These names are checked with our files, and we have 
found that in few cases did people have an account with 
us. 

When our parking station attendants notice a car 
with a group of ladies in it, they try to start a conversa- 
tion, and, in a good many cases, find that they are from 
the neighboring town. The ladies are asked to give 
their names, in order that the attendant may know with 
whom he is dealing and use their names in addressing 
them at another time. This method has helped us to 
build our out-of-town list. 

The names submitted by our floor supervisors and 
parking station attendants have been of a high class, 
we have had few refusals, and the majority of the ac- 
counts that we have opened became active.-—Erwin Kant, 
General Credit Manager, Ed. Schuster & Co., Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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TOM C. CLARK, formerly Assistant Attorney General, 
has been appointed Attorney General by President Tru- 
man. Many of our members will remember his excellent 
address at our Milwaukee Convention in 1944, “Patrioteers 
in the War Effort.” 

x *k * 


CONSUMER instalment loans outstanding at com- 
mercial banks, small loan companies, industrial banking 
companies, and credit unions increased 18 million dollars 
or about 2% during May to an estimated total of 1,065 mil- 
lion dollars. 

x *k * 


AT THE END of this year, the Federal tax for old age 
insurance increases automatically from 1 per cent to 2% per 
cent each on employer and employee for the first $3,600 an- 
nual wage. 

ee Ff & 


UNITED RETAIL, Wholesale and Department Store 
Employes of America, CIO, has adopted a policy of inten- 
sive organization of department stores throughout the coun- 
try, appropriating $350,000 for the job. Major objectives: 
30 hour week; 75 cents hour minimum; 12 paid holidays; 
and 3 week vacation. 

x *k * 


AS CONSUMER durable goods begin to roll off the 
production line, most of them will sell at the 1942 retail 
price levels, according to the recently announced OPA re- 
conversion pricing program. 


x * * 


ONE AFTER ANOTHER wartime agency is falling by 
the wayside. An Executive Order has abolished the Office 
of Civilian Defense. Five others—Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion, Metals Reserve Company, Rubber Reserve Company, 
Defense Supplies Corporation, and Disaster Loan Corpora- 
tion—are to be dissolved as soon as the House acts on 
Senate-approved legislation transferring these activities to 
the RFC 

x * * 


CONGRESS has agreed to continue the 3-cent postage 
on first-class mail another two years. A return to the old 
2-cent rate would have been automatic June 30, without the 
continuing action in the form of a House resolution which 
the Senate approved. 

x * * 


IN 1910, when automobiles cost almost $2,000, there were 
about 200,000 jobs in the automobile industry, and only a 
few thousand Americans enjoyed cars. Just before the 
war, when most automobiles cost less than $1,000, there 
were 5,250,000 jobs in the industry and created by it, and 
more than 25,000,000 Americans were driving. The 5,000,- 
000 added jobs were created by cutting the cost of auto- 
mobiles. 

x * * 


EXPENDITURES covering veterans of the Civil War, 
Boxer Rebellion, Spanish-American, World War I, etc., 
had cost Uncle Sam a matter of $26,983,551,349.80 up to 
July 1, 1944. How much this will be increased by subse- 
quent payments to present G.I.s remains to be seén. Rep. 
John E. Rankin (Miss.) has proposed that Congress now 
authorize the payment to all vets of $20 weekly for a year. 


x k * 


AT DEPARTMENT STORES, instalment accounts 
showed about the usual seasonal decline in May, and at the 
end of the month were 4% below the year-ago level. Col- 
lections on instalment accounts were reduced slightly, but 
the collection ratio rose two points to 32%. Instalment 


accounts were outstanding, on the average, about five 
months, approximately the same length of time as in May 
1944. 
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IN 1941, individuals in the United States earned after 
taxes, 88.7 billion dollars, of which they saved 14.2 bil- 
lions; 1942, earned after taxes, 110.6 billion dollars, and 
saved 28.8 billions; 1943, earned after taxes, 124.6 billion 
dollars, and saved 33.7 billions; 1944, earned after taxes, 
137.5 billion dollars, and saved 39.9 billions. 

ee ff @ 


MILITARY SHOE production is at its highest level 
since the beginning of the war, leather supplies for civilian 
shoes are at their lowest, but civilians can look forward 
with reasonable certainty to more rationed shoes by the end 
of this year, perhaps even to the end of rationing. 

Ss: 2 


CUMULATIVE CONSUMER demand for household 
appliances is 25% to 100% higher than demand reported to 
the W. P. B. a year ago. If supplies were ample, accumu- 
lated demand would total: Refrigerators, 5,852,000; sewing 
machines, 3,451,000; vacuum cleaners, 4,501,000; radios, 
5,085,000; electric irons, 5,195,000; and washing machines, 
5,835,000. 

x * * 


EIGHTY-ONE PER CENT of the counties in the 
United States are controlled politically by the rural popu- 
lation. Sixty-one per cent of the House of Representatives 
and 72% of the Senate are elected by people on farms or in 
cities under 2,500 population. 

x k * 


INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS outstanding at jewelry 
stores declined slightly in May, while those of furniture and 
household appliance stores showed little change from the 
level of other recent months. The collection ratio at house- 
hold appliance stores reached a new high of 40%, while at 
jewelry and furniture stores the ratio rose to 34% and 23% 
respectively. 

x * * 


RETAIL FURNITURE store sales increased 8% in 
May, reflecting seasonal gains in both cash and instalment 
sales. Charge-account sales showed a small contrasea- 
sonal decline, and were about one-tenth smaller than those 
on the corresponding date last year. Instalment accounts 
receivable remained at the level of the previous month, and 
were in about the same volume as a year ago. 

x * * 


THE WALL STREET Journal says that war workers 
are returning to, their prewar homes, and leaving west 
coast credit managers a legacy of unpaid possessions de- 
spite wartime credit controls. It further states, “usually 
these firms, eager to make sales, do not bother to check on 
buyers’ credit. Most credit managers for stores and small 
finance companies admit that if they hadn’t let down the 
bars on credit backgrounds for quick sales, they wouldn’t 
have the present repossession troubles. One store checked, 
showed its repossessions had increased 30% in the last two 
months. This firm’s only requirement for credit extension 
was for the customer to fill out the application, stating 
where he was employed. Those stores making the proper 
investigation had only slight increases in repossessions, not 
enough to be a threat.” ~ 2 


MANPOWER OFFICIALS look for less unemployment 
than their original forecasts, the latest figure being 1,800,- 
000 by July 1, 1946. They see many workers displaced by 
munitions cutbacks finding jobs in activities which have 
been starved for manpower. Meanwhile, work stoppages 
resulting from labor disputes have reached a crisis, and 
show no signs of improving. 

x k * 


SELECTIVE SERVICE holds that servicewomen dis- 
charged under honorable conditions from the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard are entitled to re-employ- 
ment in their former positions, if they meet the law’s re- 
quirements, and desire such employment. 
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Handling of Statements 


THIS IS AN efficient and economical procedure for 
the handling of statements, and for keeping the addresso- 
graph plates of charge customers properly classified. All 
of our statements have a duplicate heading, one on the 
part sent to the customer, and the other on the stub 
which remains in our office. When the statements are 
posted, the customer’s part is itemized and the office stub 
carries the new balance. At the end of the month, the 
stubs are torn from the statements, and the statement 
proper is photographed and mailed to the customer. 

The stubs are used in our office for posting to the 
customers’ history record, and for transcribing the old 
balance on the new statement. The new statements are 
headed up by the addressograph department. To dis- 
tinguish the months, we use a plate with the number of 
the month on it, such as 6 for June, which is printed on 
the statement. At the end of the month, when the state- 
ments are pulled, and we find two blank statements for 








ADDAESSOGRAPH INSTRUCTIONS 
Make New Plate 
Name 
Address 
City 
REMOVAL OF PLATE 
Active to Inactive File 
Name 
Address 
REMOVAL OF PLATE 
Inactive to Active File 
Name 
Address 
CHANGE OF NAME 
To—-Name 
Address 
From-Name 
IS > 5 8 le eS a a 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Name 
Old Address 
New Address 
Date 
Authority 



















the same customer, we know that there has been two 
months’ inactivity on that account. 

We pull one statement, print a message on it regarding 
its inactivity, and mail it to the customer. We tear the 
stub from the statement, and send it to the addressograph 
department where the plate is transferred from the active 
file to the inactive file. The other blank statement is 
kept by the billers in their files for another month, and if 
not used, destroyed. 

Shown below are the addressograph instructions for 
the preparation of: 1. New plate; 2. Removal of plate 
from active to inactive file; 3. Removal of plate from 
inactive to active file; 4+. Change of name; and 5. Change 
of address. This form is dated and initialed by the 
person issuing it. 

Instructions for Billing Clerks 

Following are the instructions given to our billing 
clerks: 

1. Keep all statements in file alphabetically. 

2. At the end of the month, keep unused statements 
in file alphabetically. 

3. If, at the end of the second month, you have two 
unused statements for the same customer, have the 
addressograph department transfer the account from the 
active to inactive file. 

4. When the customer uses the account, take the 
statement from the unused file, and notify the addresso- 
graph operator to transfer the account from the inactive 
to active file. 

5. If this is done, we will have our plates constantly 
up to date, and not waste statements. 

6. Lost motion will be saved because you will not 

have to make new statements for inactive accounts that 
have been revived. 
7. As soon as the authorizer OK’s a charge on an 
account that is inactive, notify the addressograph de- 
partment so that plate can be taken from inactive to 
active file, and statement made up immediately. 

8. When a customer closes his account, notify the 
addressograph department so that the plate can _ be 
removed from the files. 

9. As soon as you have two inactive statements in 
your files for a customer, one is pulled and sent to 
customer with a message. This is the first step in 
our follow-up to keep accounts active. 

We have used this method for some time, and it has 
proved highly satisfactory in keeping our inactive ac- 
counts separated from the active ones. In addition, we 
are able to constantly revive inactive accounts, as we al- 
ways know who they are each month.—S. L. Weisskerz, 
Manager, Department of Accounts, The Union Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. wee 
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A MESSAGE 


FROM THE PRESIDENT 


N ALL HUMILITY, I have accepted the 

leadership of your Association, dedicated to 
service in the field of retail credit, and I am 
proud indeed of your confidence and esteem. 
You may be assured that I shall devote my 
energies untiringly to furthering the interests 
of our Association and its membership. 

The National Retail Credit Association is just 
so strong and great as the service it renders to 
our membership in the building of good credit, 
and I am convineed that the future of suecess- 
ful retail credit is largely dependent upon the 
soundness and completeness of our Associa- 
tion’s policies. 

The termination of the European war is 
bringing about problems of real importance to 
every granter of retail credit, and while we are 
meeting these problems fearlessly in the pres- 
ervation of good eredits, we must lank beyond 
and prepare for any economie upset that may 
be existent, should the war in the Pacifie end 
within the next several months. This is, of 
course, a possibility, and as such must have our 
careful consideration. 


Credit executives must be ever alert to the 
problems facing them, and through co-ordinated 
effort, the major problems, at least, can be 
analyzed and discussed through the medium 
of The Crepir WorLp. Without question, The 
Crepit WorLD is the most outstanding business 
publication on consumer credit in the United 
States and Canada. It is the intention of your 
officers to inerease its interest and value to 
every granter of retail credit. , 

Joseph A. H. Dodd of the Portland Gas and 
Coke Co., Portland, Oregon, your newly elected 
Second Vice-President. has been seleeted to 
serve as Chairman of The Crepir WorLp Com- 








mittee, and he will weleome your suggestions 
or criticisms. Harry L. Bunker, H. C. Capwell 
Co., Oakland, Calif., vour newly elected Vice- 
President, has been appointed Chairman of the 
Research Committee. Dean Ashby of M. L. 
Parker Co., Davenport, Iowa, has been ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Sales Promotion Com- 
mittee. Clarence E. Wolfinger, Lit Brothers, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been selected to serve as 
Chairman of the Credit & Collection Procedure 
Committee. Joseph H. White of Harris Stores 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed Chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee. 

Each of these committees will be represented 
on the pages of The Creprr Wor.p, and you are 
urged to submit any problem that may be of 
interest to you for discussion or analysis to the 
National Office, or, if you prefer, address the 
chairman of the committee direct. 

The value of membership in the National Re- 
tail Credit Association is emphasized by the ac- 
tivity of these several committees, as well.as the 
educational program employed to train junior 
credit men and women in eredit fundamentals 
and in the art of writing better letters. 

The membership in our Association is now 
well over the seventeen thousand mark, but 
there are still many more thousands of retailers 
and professional men who should receive these 
benefits. 

Our Membership Committee, under the ea- 
pable leadership of Harry F. Reid, Consumers 
Power Co., Jackson, Michigan, should receive 
the active support and cooperation of every 
member, since we are benefited in direct pro- 
portion to the effort that we make, individually, 
to give the National the most comprehensive 
membership attainable. 
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